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American Can 


CONTAINERS OFTIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


Every can is a sample 
to the housewife 


VERY can packed has to pass the final 
inspection of eating. In other words, 

Canned Foods have to be as nearly perfect — 
—every can—as human and mechanical 
limitations permit. 
The packer with a reputation for quality finds 
his selling easy, the pressure on his prices less. 
The post-war years taught a lesson—taught 
it sharply—that the American people demand 
quality. Fortunately they are able and quite 
willing to pay for it. 


As can makers, our concern with canned 
food quality is obvious, our obligation is clear. 
Our job is to furnish thoroughly good cans, 
efficient closing machines, and service on 
both that shall enable our customers to guar- 
antee that their packs will reach the kitchen 
table as they packed them. 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phones: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHARGE 
Year 1922-1923 


President John R. Baines. 

Vice-President, W. H. Killian. 

71 easurer, Leander Langrall 

Sesetary, William F. Assau. 

COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 

1 bitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E 

. Robinson, Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R.S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOWN R, MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
wh «h passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘wm? 


WITH. THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


POPULAR BECAUSE OF ITS WORK 


The MONITOR Pea Recleaner is proving one of the most popular machines 
ever put on the market. Up to the middle of February, twenty four of them 
have been ordered for 1923 use. They have demonstrated their ability to take 


out the splits and skins after the blanch and nearly every user has come back 
for more. 


Bought Yours Yet ? 


ye -_" HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


BROWN Bi BOGGS ‘Led. 
KING SPRAGUE CO., 
P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. | Lov Angeles Calf 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ARTISTIC 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea. and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 
measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY jew 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 


Troyer-Fox 


NON-SPILL 
CLOSING MACHINES 


COME TO YOU—— 


—Fully assembled 

—Properly adjusted for your size can 

—Given a thorough working test 
before leaving our shops. 


THEY ARE READY TO GO. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS Same u's. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


J. L. COLLINS E. P. BURBANK GEO. DOWSING H. S. GRAY CO., JAMES LEAVITT 
2 21 W. Fayette St., Pratton Bldg., Honolulu, T, H. Ogden, Utah — 


Baltimore, Md., Sydney, Australia 
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Complete Course 


FOURTH edition, completely revised May 1919. ‘‘A Complete Course 
in Canning’”’ contains a thorough exposition of the most practical methods 
of packing Canned Foods and of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables and Con- 
diments. Of almost inestimable value to the canner this splendid book 
would prove very helpful to 
the canned foods broker and 
also to the wholesale and to 
the retail distributor of canned 
foods because of the vast fund 
of information in regard to 
canned foods which it contains. 


Everybody interested in the 
production and in the distribu- 
tion of canned foods should 
have a copy of ‘‘A Complete 
Course in Canning.’ 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


Battimore, Mp. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 

Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. 
One year, 


Sample copy free. 


$3.00 
Canada, i $4.00 
Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THr CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


PRING Canners’ Convention—The Michigan canners in 

Grand Rapids on May 1st and 2nd, and it must only be 

necessary to remind you, and you will all be there. 

Tri-State Packers’ Association and all canners within the 
radius of this section, at the Southern Hotel on May 8rd and 4th, 
and if this does not prove to be a record-breaking Tri-State 
meeting, then we will miss our guess. 

The Indiana canners at Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on 
May 24th. Indiana canners and others from nearby States will 
assemble for this important meeting, and the supply men will 
be there to entertain them. 


ESSONS Taught at Milwaukee—If the entire canning in- 
dutry fails to profit from the many instructive addresses 
given at the recent big Milwaukee Convention—and repro- 

duced largely in this issue—it will be the industry’s own fault. 
No other industry in this broad land has reproduced for it, at 
such length and in such minute detail, the addresses, discussions 
and actions of its conventions as have the canners in their trade 
journals. That is a broad statement, but the literal fact, said 
not boastingly, but in the hope that we may impress it upon 
the canners, and so make them read. The difficutly with most 
men of this industry is that they do not read. They have ample 
time and opportunity, and the matter is always laid plainly be- 
for them, but the very men who need the instruction most never 
seem to look at it. They glance through their copies of the 
paper, probably determined that they will read the articles an- 
(ther time—and never do so. That is true with the great bulk 
of canners; but the leaders and a fair number of the more en- 
lightened do read and read religiously everything pertaining to 
their business. And there is never anything in these columns 
that does not pertain to their business, It is selected, edited 
and put into print solely and because it contains something of 
benefit to the canning industry. 


We have been obliged to resort to small type in reproducing 
the essentials of that great meeting; have deleted everything 
but the essentials, so that you would have all the “meat” left 
and not be obliged to peruse an unduly long story in order to 
vet the benefits. Surely we could do no more for you. We are 
not afraid to promise that you will be mighty glad you studied— 
not just merely read—but studied the many important matters 
given in this account of the big Milwaukee Convention. Read 
it; study it; digest it, and profit by it. 


HE Seed Is Producing—When we first began, years ago, 

the agitation for an intelligent label for all canned foods, 
there were those who suggested that we soft-pedal such 

talk; the idea was frowned upon by most canners and most labcl 
houses, though not aggressively by the latter, as they have 
always been willing to give the canners anything they wanted. 
oting but the utmost in an intelligent label will now suffice, 
and the industry is bent upon having such. The seed has taken 


root and is beginning to bear good fruit; henceforth the drive 
will be to make the label as plain a statement of exactly what 
is in the can, with instructions how to use the contents, and as 
a billboard to advertise other items of the same packer as the 
English language is capable of producing. You old worship- 
pers at the shrine of King Tut, you who adhere to ancient cus- 
toms like barnacles do to a ship, wake up and take notice, for 
the procession has started and will soon be far up the road ahead 
of you. When that day comes camouflage labels will have no 
standing with anyone; they will represent, if not an actual effort 
to deceive, at least an unwillingness to be candid. Is not that 
a description of our present-day labels? We think it is. 


Mr. McGillivray showed that they are doing this in Canada 
and that the canners are very much pleased with the results; 
Mr. G. J. Lange explaing how to get around some of the things 
you think are insurmountable, and President J. A. Hagemann, of 
the Wisconsin canners, tells you, in very plain language, that 
you know what is right, but you don’t do it. Ex-President 
Moore was induced to come out of retirement for a short time, 
and his listeners profited hy his wisdom and words—and you may 
also in this issue. Leaders of industry have charted your course 
of business during this year, and you will do well to follow it. 
And let us tell you who may feel the impulse to hold back from 
this, feel the urge to set back your ears, prop your feet and 
refuse to go along with these progressive ideas, that your 
Western competitors are accepting them wholeheartedly and 
intend to put them into force. These movements mark the on- 
ward progress of the canning industry, and because they are 
sane and rational, they will endure and soon become the general 
practice of the industry. 


ROBLEMS of Standardization Working Out—The Conven- 
P tion above referred to showed one thing quite conclusively, 
and that is that the difficulties which every canner antici- 
pated in the matter of fixing standards solve themselves quite 
readily when properly attempted. The pea canners have been 
at work upon standards for some time because they know that 
this must be done, and they thought it a difficult, if not impes- 
sible, task. Canada has solved it, and if Canada can do it, so 
can we. And so it iy generaly admitted that peas can be stand- 
ardized, and now attention is turning to corn, tomatoes, etc. 
You know when any improvement is suggested there are always 
a lot of men who begin at once to look for trouble, and if they 
cannot find enough, they imagine some. How are you going to 
grade canned corn? asks a lot of corn canners. Mr. J. W. 
McCall told the Western Association last fall how to grade corn, 
and his plan is absolutely right and entirely workable—for the 
man who has the back bone to try to work it. The State of 
Maine is going to answer the problem by packing only cone 
grade of corn—and that a high-grade article. That is the right 
and only way to solve corn grading; there ought to be but one 
srade of canned corn, and that a high grade. If we but had @ 
law compelling the name of the canner on every can of corn 
produced we would have but one grade of corn packed in any 
State within two years. The corn canner, better than anyon? 
else, knows what poor corn is, and he knows that it would L2 
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business suicide to place his name on poor corn. Every corn . 


canner should bend his energy to the production of a single grade 
of canned corn, and then throw about it every safeguard to in- 
sure uniformity of that grade. Then he will become known for 
the corn he packs and profit accordingly. You recall that the 
Indian, noticing the white man blow his coffee to cool it and 
then blow on his fingers to warm them, said he would not trust 
a man who blew hot and cold. What else does a canner do who 
packs a dozen different brands of corn, and how can he expect 
the buyers to have confidence in him? 

Do Heinz, Campbell or any of the other big successes pro- 
duce a dozen different grades of canned foods? You know they 
do not; that they have but one grade only, What do they do 
with the “crops that do not grow evenly and are of different 
quality?” the time-worn excuse of the “price-packer.” The 
chef in the kitchen is able to draw his princely salary because 
he is able to take the run-of-the-market and produce the dishes 
for which his establishment is famous. And the canners are 
chefs to the world. If you can’t hold down your job, someone 
else will. 


What is true of corn, as to one standard, is equally true of 
tomatoes, only more so, as Ezra Moots would say. It is easier 
to pack a fine article of tomatoes—not a strictly fancy, whole 
tomato, but a can of tomato meat, properly peeled, trimmed 
and cored—than it is of many other items. There are many 
tomato canners who pack but one brand or grade now, and they 
know the value of this practice. It can be done, and we believe 
it will be done; that soon it will be the universal practice, though 
we except to see the beginning of the movement toward that end 
quite slow. But once it starts—and we might say it has already 
started—it will gain rapidly, because the other fellow cannot 
hold out against it. 

And so we see that, after all, the job of standardizing, for 
the purpose of intelligently labeling the goods, is not as big as it 
looks. It is in the course of solving, and results will not be 
waited very long. 


PROGRAM TRI-STATE MEETING 


Hotel, Baltimore, May 8rd and 4th, 1923: 

I the Tri-State Spring Meeting, to be held at the Southern 
HE Program Committee has arranged the following for 
May 3rd, 2:00 P. M—Speakers— 

Ex-Governor Goldsborough, of the National Union Bank of 
Baltimore, representing the Bankers’ Association. 

A. S. Goldsborough, of the Merchants’ Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, Md. 

W. H. Killian, Vice-President of Canned Goods Exchange. 

B. R. Hart, Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


J. P. Street, Secretary of New York State Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 
8:00 P. M.— 


Get-Together Committee of the Supplymen’s Association 
has generously arranged a smoker, which will be progressive, 
up to date, interesting and unique. 

May 4th, 10:00 A. M.— 

Tomato Section of the National Canners’ Association, fol- 
lowed by meetings of the Corn and Pea Sections of the National 
Canners’ Association at 2:00 P. M. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


HE Canned Goods Exchange Banquet—It was not uncom- 
mon at the annual Banquet of the Canned Goods Exchange 

to see 250 present; but there were probably less than 100 
assembled at the Emerson Hotel to attend this annual function 
on Thursday evening, April 26th. In service and in spirit it was 
a mere shadow of its former self, thanks entirely to meddlesome 
moralists, but a fittting setting to the late President of the Ex- 
change, John R Barnes, whose death occurred just before the 
date set for the annual meeting and banquet, and on account 


of which the meeting had been delayed. A standing tribute was 
paid his memory in silence, as the first act of the banquet, and 
his co-worker, Mr. F. A. Torsch, responded with a word of well- 
earned praise of the late President. 


Mr. W. H. Killian was elected President, and Mr. C. Burnett 
Torsch, a new face at the Exchange, was elected Vice-President. 
Mr. Killian is a man of energy, and in his introductory address 


he gave promise of action during his tenure of office. He has 
called upon every member of the Exchange to join heartily with 
him in producing effective work, and if they will do so, he may 
Exchange is promised at his vigorous hands, and we believe he 
be depended upon to lead them to success. A new day for the 
will get the necessary support. 
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Edward A. Kerr was toastmaster, but did not attempt a 
galaxy of speakers. He reminded his audience that the Exchange 
now celebrating its 42nd annual meeting is also celebrating the 
Centennary of canning in Baltimore. A. S. Goldsborough, of the 
Merchants’ Association, took the place of Senator Tydings, who 
was unable to be present, and the audience heard a splendid 
+ sgmaaaaa of the present labor troubles and means of curing 

em. 

Ex-President H. P. Strasbaugh spoke, explaining the im- 
portance of the National Canners’ Association, and told of the 
many fine things it did; and he took occasion to tell the Exchange 
that it and Maryland, as a whole, were not giving the N. C. A. 
the support to which it is-entitled, and that in such action the 
State was not bringing any credit upon itself. 


SHORTAGE OF THE SARDINE PACK ON THE COAST OF 
MAINE IN 1923 
From Consul Alonzo B. Garrett, 


St. Stephen, N. B., Canada. 

The winter of 1922-28 has been one of the coldest in this 
section within the memory of the oldest inhabitants, and vast 
fields of heavy ice have been formed on the St. Croix River and 
St. Andrew’s Bay. 

During the recent fierce ag when the spring tides were 
at the higest point, the ice fields in St. Andrews Bay were broken 
up and swept down the channel, carrying wharves, fish houses 
and fish weirs with it. 

It is estimated that three hundred fish weirs were destroyed 
between St. Andrews, N. B., and Eastport, Me. At Wilson’s 
Beach wharves fish houses and weirs were swept away. At 
Perry Shore, Pollock Cove, Deer Island, Fry’s Island, Campebello, 
Chocolate Cove, Welchpool and, in fact, all along the coast im- 
mense damages were done, and very few weirs or fish houses 
were left, 

As the canning factories at Robbinston, Eastport and Lubec, 
Me., get about 75 per cent of the sardines which they can from 
the fishing districts named above, their supply will evidently be 
greatly curtailed during the fishing season of 1923. 

he same conditions probably prevail along the entire coast 
of Maine, and will probably decrease the output of the sardine 
pack in a like manner. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has recently held 
that carriers’ proposal to increase rates on box shooks 
from producing points in Carolina and Virginia to Eastern 

destinations to the same level as the prevailing rates on lumber 
is not unreasonable. The change will be made by tariffs to be 
published and filed by the railroads in the near future. 


By tariff, dated effective April 16th, the Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake and Atlantic and Maryland, Delaware and Virginia Rail- 
ways have revised rates on canned foods from various stations 
and wharves in Maryland and Virginia to points on connecting 
lines in Eastern territory and New England. Aside from a few 
slight advances, the revised rates constitute reductions, varying 
in amount. 


CANNING ITEMS 


Also see notes under Markets 


New York City—B. F. Runberg, 44 Whitehall St., wants 
to get in touch with firms making machinery for the production 
of “fish flakes” and “boneless codfish.” 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—The Fruit Growers’ Canning Company, 
— Martin, President, will soon make addition to plant, it 1s 
said. 

Haskell, Fla—Dr. H. A. Stafford, of the Citrus Growers’ 
Association, will put in a grape fruit canning outfit, with capac- 
ity of 25,000 cases per year. 

New York City—Edw. and John Burke, Ltd., 616 W. 46th 
St., write: “We are interested in purchasing or leasing a suit- 
able canning plant in Southern Jersey or Delaware.” 
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SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION WITH PEERLESS HUSKERS IN THE CORN SHED 


“An Indispensable Factor In The 


Peerless Products 


HUSKERS — CORN WASHERS 
CORN CUTTERS — TRIMMERS 
RE-SILKERS 


BEAN GRADERS AND 
SNIPPERS 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS 
(Six and Ten Valve) 


ROTARY EXHAUSTERS 
TOMATO WASHERS 


Corn Husking Shed” 


—Says a Canner who operates 112 Peerless Huskers. The 
same Canner adds, “Since the installation of PeerlessHuskers 
in our fourteen factories during the past four years, we have 
used these machines on all kinds of corn and they have not 
only given us excellent satisfaction but much better service 
than any other machine we have ever used, at a minimum 
cost for repairs. This cost is so small that it is hardly 
worth keeping account of” . 


Peerless Huskers were first in the field of Husker develop- 
ment—their use has been multiplied many times yearly—they 
have met and won in open, fair, competitive test over each 
other make as it has sprung up; and the fact that over 70% 
of all Huskers in use are Peerless justifies the claim—The 
Best Husker Made. 


Plan now for next season by writing today for our new catalog. 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PEERLESS 


DEPENDABLE CANNING MACHINERY 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Western Canners Association 


Held in conjunction with 


Wisconsin Pea Packers Association 
Together with the Pea Section ‘and the Com Section of the 
National Canners Association 


John Plankington Hall, Auditorium 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 10, 11 and 12, 1923. 


R.FRED E. HULBERT, Secretary of the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 

Association, called the opening session of the convention to order 

at 3 o’clock P. M., Tuesday, April 10th, 1923, and introduced J. H. 
Puelicher, Miiwaukee, President American Bankers’ Association, who, 
in welcoming the convention, said: 

You will, while gathered here, discuss the interests of the grower 
and assure him of a continuation of equitable dealing. 

So many discussions are concerning themselves with the grower 
today, not only the grower of that which you use in your business, but 
with the farmer generally. The farmer has had a pretty hard time of 
it, and our dealings must consider him; for what would there be of life 
without the producer, the original producer of our foodstuffs? 

You will consider transportation problems and aid in the formula- 
tion of a public opinion fair to their solution. Imagine what America 
would be without our great railroads to carry that which is produced 
by the grower to your factories and from your factories to the distri- 
butor and from the distributor to the consumer! We are beginning 
to realize that we have not been just to ourselves when we began to 
be unjust to our transportations systems. 

You will consider manufacturing problems and give time and 
thought to the purity and wholesomeness of favorite American foods. 
You will consider selling problems and give thought to the well-being 
of that great public without whose patronage no business can exist. 

You will not only give thought to the character and quality of your 
product, you will also consider the dangers which would accompany an 
inflation of their values. You will, in your deliberations, give due con- 
sideration to all the elements which go toward producing and distribut- 
naa oresome foodstui£f on a basis fair to all from the grower to the 
consumer. You will then, I hope, give the widest publicity to your 
findings, so that the splendid purposes of your convention may be better 
understood. 

In your case, the farmer in zrowing a prime crop and getting a 
fair return; the producer in packing a palatable crop and getting a fair 
return; the carrier in transportating without damage or deterioration 
and getting a fair return; the wholesaler in a wide distribution and get- 
ting a fair return; the retailer in satisfying his customer and getting a 
fair return; labor in aiding each of the processes and getting a fair re- 
turn; capital in supplying the money and credit making each process 
possible and getting a fair return, and last of all, the consumer in re- 
ceiving a pure, nourishing, dependable, wholesome, health-giving 
article at a not inflated, but fair price. 

It is for that reason I say make yourselves, make your methods, 
make your purposes understood so that you may be understood, so 
that your endeavor may be understood, so that the equity of your in- 
tent may be understood. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: It is true, as Mr. Puelicher has said, that 
the farmer has had a hard time. If we are to live up to the ideals of 
this great industry of producing better and better quality, then we 
must pay the farmer upon a basis of quality and thus take him into 
consideration in planning our business affairs. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Puelicher, for this kind address of 
welcome and I assure you we will take your last remarks into con- 
sideration in fixing the place of our next meeting. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Mr. Royal F. Clark. 


HE canner has awakened to the fact that increase in consumption, 

j confidence of consumer, stability of markets depends wholly upon 

quality goods. Likewise that the true grading and branding are 

absolutely essential to the further interests of the mdustry. We will, 

therefore, devote much of our time at this convention to discussion of 
these two important subjects. 

Whatevr steps are taken, should be national in scope, reaching 
canners and distributors alike. Both should see that labels or brands 
speak the truth. I presume it can be safely said that the larger per- 

on » of poned vegetables. at least, are sold to the consumer under 
the jobbers’ brands. Any misbranding by them is equally injurious 
‘o '}e industry ond equally deceives the consumer. The jobber who has 
built up an enviable trade under his label primarily owes that prestige 
to the canner he purchases his g00ds from for without the quality he 
could not have secured the confidence of the consumer. When he at- 
tempts to put goods of a lower quality under this brand, he injures the 
whole industry including producer and distributer, and yet we have 
cases (isolated, I am glad to say) where jobbers’ and canners’ well 
known brands are being abused, largely for a price consideration, by 
substitution of lower quality and I take the position that the misbrand- 
ing statutes are heing violated under these circumstances and such 
acts should have the attention of Federal authorities. 

Honest goods can only be produced at a living wage and a living 
profit and the canner who attempts to meet prices by the lowering of 
his standard of quality ruins his business and contributes his share to 
the destruction of public confidence in canned foods. 


Seed—The ground work upon which quality can be built, is suitable 
seed, and this is a question in which the grower, the farmer, is vitally 


interested. The large increase in the production of canned vegetables 
during the past few years, and the consequent greater demand for seed 
has made it very difficult for the seed man to grow and keep all of his 
strains of seed true to name and of first class quality. It has likewise 
brought into the business men lacking in experience. The Capper 
seed bill should have the support of this Assoication as it provides a 
method of keeping a close check upon the different strains as well as 
quality. It should be, and I believe is welcomed by the larger seed 
men of this country as it will be a protection to them. It is not the 
desire or aim of this Association, or of members of the canning in- 
dustry, to place any obstacles or cause any hardship to the seed grower, 
and is the, duty of this Association to co-operate loyally with the seeds 
men in building up a better seed. 

: Contracts—Another important subject considered by this Associa- 
tion was the uniform sales contract. After several meetings a con- 
tract was agreed upon but as yet not been universally used due to a 
lack of interest to a more or less extent on the part of the distributor. 
A further conference will be held during this convention and I urge the 
consideration of the question of swell allowance. 

The recent ruling declaring against the return of swells, probably 
makes it necessary that we come to an understanding. If an agreed 
amount is to be substituted for the old method of payment of actual 
swells it should be based upon actual experience of the several com- 
modities. A rule covering all canned foods obviously would not be fair 


ROYAL F. CLARK 
Retirmg President 


and just. I am not able to say whether the distributors have figures at 
hand which gives them a basis on which to estimate, and if not, that 
should be done before any definite and final action is taken. I desire 
to say, however, that any flat allowance that can be made to the dis- 
tributor should be passed on in the same amount to the retail grocer. 
Conference with Brokers—We now have established a conference 
committee with the brokers and much good is bound to result from 
meetings of this committee. Questions relating to trade practice should 
be referred to and settled by this committee. It is the purpose of this 
Association to produce harmony between the canner and the brokerage 
fraternity and questions of difference will from time to time arise. 
Freight Rates to Pacific Coast—The question of lower freight rates 
to the Pacific Coast is peculiarly and solely a Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation proposition It would not be expected and could not be handled 
by the National Canners’ Association for the reason that members of 
that Association are now enjoying rates to the Pacific Coast so as 
makes it practically impossible for the Western Canners to meet com- 
petition. Shippers on or near the Atlantic seaboard, who ship in large 
quantities to the Pacific Coast terminal, are at present granted the 
following rates: From Syracuse (N. Y.) to New York City, 28%c, 
Cana, 30c.; insurance, 314c.; wharfage; 2c., making a total rate of 64c. 
Pittsburgh, 67c., on a minimum of 36,000 pounds. Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York, 35%c. As against this rate, ship- 
ments from the Mississippi Valley district, which includes Chicago and 
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the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, the present 
rate is $1.05, made effective April Ist, as against the old rate of $2.02. 
On the 6th of March this year, a meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce was held at that city for the purpose of discussing an 
equitable rate on 60,000 pound cars from this district and it was hoped 
to secure a rate of 90c. as this would compare favorable with the At- 
lantic seaboard rates on canned foods via New York and Canal. Mr. 
W. F. Matthews, a member of the J. N. Paver Company, attended this 
conference at my request, and is advised that we may expect some 
immediate results, but the matter, in my opinion, should be carefully 
handled and I recommend that a committee be appointed and sufficient 
funds of this Association be set aside to properly present the whole 
matter to the Railroad Commission following the same up with such 
active work as may be necessary to bring to the attention of that body 
the importance of the situation as applied to vegetable canners in the 
Middle West. 

In consideration with this subject I desire to call your attention 
to the present transportation facilities. On account of the necessity of 
shipping cans in bulk during the canning season, any breakdown in 
these facilities would utterly ruin the vegetable canning industry. 
This committee should be authorized and instructed to make a thor- 
ough study of present transportation difficulties, urging upon the rail- 
roads the necessity of being supplied with sufficient cars during the 
canning season to take care of our wants. 

Canned Foods Week—A complete report of the recent Canned 
Foods Week will demonstrate beyond any question the value of the 
effort. This report will probably be ready for submission to the con- 
tributors and members of the National Canners’ Association as early as 
June. The failure of a large majority of canners of this country to 
contribute to this movement has been discouraging to the committee 
in charge. On the other hand the loyal co-operation of the distribu- 
tor, which has been such a great factor in putting the message over to 
the consumer, is encouraging. 

National Canners’ Association—I feel it is both personally and offi- 
cially my duty to call your attention to the work of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. As a natural consequence to the rapid development 
of the canning industry based upon scientific principles, attacks are 
being made daily upon the product of the canner. Widespread news- 
paper publicity has often been given to reports of an outbreak of ill- 
ness, and it is only through the arrangement of the National Canners’ 
Association with the United States Public Health Service and univer- 
sities that the Association has been able to have the reports investi- 
gated. These investigations result in retraction. Knowing that great 
harm to the consumption of canned foods results from these reports, 
we should pause and consider the damage that would flow were it not 
for the prompt checking of the reports. The Association is on a sound 
financial basis and has a distinct function to perform as a trade Asso- 
ciation. It is needless to cover all of its activities for they are well 
a to the canners. Its membership ought to be doubled during 
the year. 

In closing let me say that my term as president has been a happy 
one. ‘We have survived the period of reconstruction and are now able 
to build for the future. Public confidence in canned foods is assured if 
we build upon the solid foundation of quality and I leave with you a 


suggestion as a motto for this Association, ‘‘Better quality and a better_ 


understanding with the consumer.’’ 


ADDRESS OF JAMES A. ANDERSON, 
President National Canners’ Association. 


upon as anything greater or better than anyone else, from having 

had the honor of President placed upon me. I want to be just plain 
Jimmie, that is all. (Applause.) And if the conferring of honors upon 
me is going to take away that real friendship and that real feeling and 
human touch that makes me just like one of you and you like me, 
then I want to be stripped of all honors and get back to where I belong 
and where I feel at home. 

Now, I want to show you in a few moments—time will not permit 
me to go into the details—what the National Association has done for 
this great industry and I want to enlarge a little, or rather, perhaps 
confirm what President Clark has said: That had it not been for the 
research work of the National Canners’ Association, I want to make 
the confession that I would not have been in the canning business 
today, excepting that I might have been working for my creditors, but I 
surely would not have owned a plant of my own, because I can see 
what it has done for me. 

A few years ago it was a very common thing to see flashed, as 
Mr. Clark said, in the head lines of newspapers ‘‘Ptomaine Poisoning,” 
“Canned Foods Poisoning.” Every newspaper, it seemed, and prac- 
tically every periodical through the country delighted in blaming canned 
foods for every kind of an ailment that came along. So canned foods 
were blamed for everything until the National Canners’ Association 
began to function in reality, in running down these false rumors we 
were getting this falsé, free advertising which was intended to and 
— would have ruined the business if it had been allowed to con- 
tinue. 

How long do you think our industry would have lasted without the 
National Canners’ Association to refute the arguments that were 
brought in favor of such legislation. 

Now, gentlemen, as I say, time will not permit me to go into 
details and show you just what has been done, but it cost a lot of 
money for the research work. The best men in the world that could 
be obtained, the best authorities had to be gotten in order to make the 
results of the research work authentic and absolutely authoritative. 
That had to be done and that was mighty expensive work. 

IT am sorry to say that the majority of the members really, of the 
National Canners’ Association, do not understand thoroughly yet just 
oe good was done by this research work and just what they 

Last fall, in December, I think it was, down in Los Angeles the 
police lieutenant of the City of Los Angeles, a man from a very 
prominent family, well honored and respected, a well known family in 
Los Angeles, was reported to be very ill with a case of botulinus 
poisoning from canned peas. And immediately the National Canners’ 
Association men were on the job before it ever got to the newspapers 
and the periodicals throughout the world to get the advertising that 
the olive industry had once had. 

And ‘ow and behold, not only that, but that can_of peas which it 
was supposed to have come from, came from this Middle West, not 
from California, but came from this section of the country. What do 


meeting with you on this occasion, I hope that I am not looked 
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you think would have happened to the pea industry in your fair State 
of Wisconsin, with over seven millions of cases of peas on the market, 
had that been flashed across the country and allowed to go unchecked? 
And was there any other means in all the world but the National 
Canners’ Association and its officers that could check it? (Applause.) 

But President McKinney of the Canners’ League of California, a 
loyal good supporter of the National Canners’ Association, and our 
good Secretary Gorrell happened to be on the job right then and there 
and squelched it before it got out to the public and this is the way it 
was done: 

Our National Secretary, Mr. Gorrell, took the family physician to 
task immediately and said, ‘‘Here, how do you know this can of peas 
caused that botulinus?” ‘Well, we made inquiries, that is the only 
kind of canned foods they ate at that meal, and we determined defi- 
nitely at which meal they were poisoned and we found that canned 
peas were the only canned foods they ate at that meal.’’ ‘‘Well, how 
do you know it was canned foods?” ‘Well, naturally it would be 
canned foods. That is where botulism comes from.” 

Then Secretary Gorrell asked him, ‘‘Why? What other items of 
foodstuffs were eaten at that meal?’’ Among several that were named 
was sausage. Then Secretary Gorrell was able to ask him this 
question: ‘‘Don’t you know where botulinus comes from? Don’t you 
know where it was originally discovered? Do you know what the orig- 
inal word means?’ The physician did not know and Mr. Gorrell said: 
“Yes. It comes from Germany and it was originally discovered in 


JAMES A. ANDERSON 
President 
National Canners Association 


Germany and is sausage. The word, ‘botulinus’ means sausage.’? The 
doctor was very much astonished and surprised to hear that. Mr. 
Gorrell then said, ‘‘Well then, don’t you think that there might have 
been something besides canned pcas that caused this?” The physician 
said, ‘‘Oh, possibly.” 

Then they got the rest of the contents of that can of peas and 
were immediately able to send it to the laboratories who had carried 
on this research work in California and had it tested immediately. 

Through the results of the research work on botulinus they were 
able to determine immediately that there was no botulinus in that can 
of peas. They gave it a clean and clear bill of health as being per- 
fectly sanitary and absolutely free from contamination of any kind. 
And that was the result of the research work which the National 
Canners’ Association had carried on. (Applause.) 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, this thing comes so close to my 
heart that the little amount of dues that I pay into this Association 
drops into oblivion compared with the results that I get from it. 

That is the picture I want to place in your minds which I fear I 
have not been able to properly paint to you. 

I know what I am talking about. I know what the Association 
has done. I know what it will do for you. You can’t escape the ben- 
efits to be derived from_ Association work, neither in your own State 
nor in a national way. You are the benefactors of it. And if there is 
anyone here who does not belong to both these Associations, or all 
three of them—State, Western and National Association—I want to say 
to you in unmistakable terms, “Shame on you.” That is what I want 
to say. (Applause.) 

I want to say that I would like to present as the slogan of our Na- 
tional Canners’ Association: ‘Increase the Membership and Lessen the 
Dues.” I would like to see the time come when every canner through- 
out the country, all of them, belongs to the Association, so that we 
could reduce our dues to such a nominal sum that the amount of dues 
would not be considered in the matter of joining the Association and 
that is what we can do if everybody will get in and join. 


COMMUNICATION FROM MR. J. H. McLAURIN,, 
President American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


PRESIDENT CLARK: I have a letter from Mr. McLaurin stating 
with the deepest regret and disappointment that he is compelled to 
advise us of his inability to meet with us here. He states in his letter 
that he had his Pullman purchased in his pocket when some business 
transaction arose which prevented him from being with us. I want to 
read one line: 

“Will you please assure your splendid organization of my 
very earnest desire, both officially and personally, to contribute 
at any time, in any way possible, toward the promotion of the 
very finest possible co-operation and friendship between the 
Western Canners’ Association and the Wholesale Grocers of the 
country.’’ (Applause.) 
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INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


The above appliance is the latest in the 
manufacture of that ever welcome condi- 
ment. (Chili Sauce) 

This machine is alone in its class when ec- 
onomy, sanitation and efficiency are consid- 


ered. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Pulper Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Indiana Pulper Fillers 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers and Sorting Tables 
Cypress Tanks 

Enameled Steel Tanks 

Solder and Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels, etc. 
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We Are the Only Manufacturers 
of Complete Equipment for Canning 
and Preserving Plants 
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OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


SPRAGUE CANNING 
MACHINERY CO. 


500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Factory, HOOPESTON, ILL. 
Branches 
704 Lexington Building, Baltimore, Md. 
15 Wilson Street, Newark, N. Y. 
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GET OUR NEW 1923 CATALOGUE 


TOMATO PLANTS 


Am growing millions of Tomato Plants from the 
best Bolgiano Greater Baltimore Seed under ideal 
field conditions. Plants are hardy and_ prolific 
bearers. Ready for shipment as early as May 
10th, properly packed in light, uniform crates. 
Wire or write your requirements. Both Telephones. 


John Friedman, Grower, Owensboro, Ky. 


(Wholesale Druggist) 


Sanitary 
Blue Enamel 
Buckets and Pans 
Made of heavy pressed 


steel coated with best 
grade enamel. 


Write for prices. 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
Marine Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, - MARYLAND 
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I am going to introduce to you the new President of the National 
aia egg Association, Mr. Charles P. Whiteman of Oklahoma 
ity, a. 


ADDRESS OF MR. CHARLES P. WHITEMAN, 
President National Food Brokers’ Association. 


HEN Mr.Anderson was talking about joining the Association I 

thought he was talking to a bunch of brokers. We have the same 

trouble to contend with in our Association. A lot of fellows won't 
join. However, they reap all the benefits. 
_ I have decided to talk for a few minutes from a sales point of 
view. (1 probably know more about this angle of your business than 
any other.) What I would do if I were a canner. Having been in the 
sales end of the game for something over eighteen years (brokerage 
business) naturally I have run into, or had business with, or have had 
to do business against nearly all kinds of manufacturers in the food 
line, especially canners; and I am proud to say that some of my dearest 
and most treasured friendships have been made among these canners 

If I were a canner, I think the first thing I would want to do would 
be to build up good will, prestige, if you please. 

You know, fellows, I do not think a man necessarily has to accumu- 
late a whole lot of money to be a success. What is worth more than 
good will? Gold cannot buy it. You can only get good will by hon- 
esty and square dealing with your fellowmen over a long period of time. 
All the gold in the world can’t buy it—therefore, I say good will is 
more precious than gold. 

It is a peculiar thing, however, that the very thing that builds 
up good will generally brings profit with it. 

No canner, or for that matter no kind of a business can grow 
and prosper without the good will of the people they have to do busi- 
ness with. How are you going to get this good will? I think the first 
thing I would do would be to see to it that my cannery put out an 
honest product year in and year out. I would be insistent on this 
and see to it that my name was never on a can that was not right; 
that within a few years the jobber, the retailer, and the consumer 
would accept my products without question, without even looking in 
a can for that matter, for just exactly what the label called for. It 
can be done. 

Now, fellows, awhile ago Mr. Clark made reference, I think it was 
Mr. Clark, to the canner not being interested in the canned foods after 
they were sold to the jobber. I want to say to you that your problem 
is not solved, no manufacturer’s problem is solved until his goods go 
into consumption. There is no doubt about that. You can stock your 
jobber up or you can stock your retail grocer up, but if he doesn’t 
sell your goods, he is not going to buy any more from you. 

I know a canner who some few years ago put a new product on the 
market, something they had never canned before. They put out a gen- 
eral bulletin to their brokers, describing this new product in detail 
telling just exactly how they intended to pack it, etc. And stated, be- 
cause of the fact they had never packed this commodity, it would be 
impossible to furnish samples, etc. They said, ‘“‘We are going to do 
some advertising,”’ and stated what they intended to do. They said to 
their brokers, “Offer this commodity to your jobbers on description. 
Tell them what we are going to do.’’ The brokers did. The result was, 
their brokers sold such an amount of that commodity that it took 
the factory a year to catch up with their deliveries. Now, you under- 
stand not a sample was shown, not even a label—that is prestige, good 
will. Is not a thing like this worth striving for? 

I would deal fairly and honestly with my jobbers, my brokers, my 
labor, and all who in any way had anything to do with the product. I 
would make a give-and-take contract. In other words, a contract 
that world be fair to my jobbers as well as to myself. And whether 
I had a guaranteed delivery clause in my contract or not, I would feel 
just as honor-bound to fill that contract in full as if the words ‘100 
— cent. delivery guaranteed’’ were written in the contract in red 

tters. 

You know there is nothing in the world will build up good will and 
gain you prestige like performance. Why, I know some canners who 
zan sell their entire output before the seed is in the ground, (I am 
sorry to say these are few and far between, and the exception). How 
can they do it? Good will, prestige built up by long years of honest 
dealing—performance. These canners’ contracts are made just like 
you make them, pro rata delivery. Yes, and it happens sometimes 
they are compelled to make short deliveries on some grades, but by 
honest dealing over a good many years of time, they have gained the 
confidence of their trade and the jobbers do not question these canners’ 
statements when they tell them their pack was short. That is good 
will, prestige and can only be gained by always putting up an honest 
product, and fair dealing. 

Next thing, I would be sure that I had the right kind of sales or- 
ganization, brokers, if you please. They are good brokers in every 
market. I would select my broker with just as much care as if I were 
employing a salesman at a big salary; because really, gentlemen, your 
broker is your salesman, your direct representative in his respective 
market. I would get a broker who is alert, aggressive, capable and 
honest. Then I would co-operate with him one hundred per cent. 


I know some of you fellows will throw up your hands and say, 
“Where are you going to get him?’’ Well, they are to be had in prac- 
tically every market It is no wonder some of you get stung, because 
of the manner you go about it. The very first thing I would do in 
selecting a broker would be to find out whether or not he belonged 
to the National Food Brokers’ Association. (You know, men, we are 
making this seal on our own stationery stand for something.) Then I 
would visit each market I wanted to do business in, personally—get 
first hand information, etc. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, if 
you would do this, you would get a satisfactory brokerage connection. 
Did you ever stop to think what a real high-class sales representative 
you get in a broker? You could not afford to employ a man of such 
caliber, on salary. A good broker makes from $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 a 
year according to the size of his market. So you see, when you get a 
good broker, you not only get a high-class salesman, but you get an 
executive as well; a man who is capable of conducting a business of 
his own—a successful business man. 

There are some canners who will quote, or work through more 
than one broker in a market, or sell direct to a jobber. Generally 
speaking, it is wrong to have more than one broker, in some instances 
in a very large market a canner may be justified in doing this; but 
I do not recall one at this time. But he is never justified in selling 
direct to a jobber where he has a broker. This practice not only takes 
t*e pep out of your broker, in so far as your account is concerned, 
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but lowers your standing in the estimation of the jobber as well. Job- 
bers, as a rule, do not like to buy from a canner who has more than 
one representative in a market. There are obvious reasons for this, 
the details of which I will not go into at this time. But I will say in 
passing that it is something for canners who are guilty of this prac- 
tice to think about. If you want to get one hundred per cent repre- 
sentation out of your broker, you must in turn give him one hundred 
per cent. support—co-operation. Speaking of selling direct to a jobber, 
going around your broker, thanks to goodness, there are only a few 
jobbers and canners that would do a thing of the kind. When a jobber 
asks a canner to sell direct to him, going around the broker, giving 
the jobber the brokerage, this jobber is asking for something that does 
not belong to him. There is no doubt about that, and he knows it. 


Also the canner knows it, too. 


CHARLES P. WHITEMAN 
President 
National Food Brokers Association 


Building good will. Now, you are sure everything is right on the 
manufacturing end. You have the right kind of sales organization. 
Everybody connected with the business in every way is full of en- 
thusiasm and pep—ready to go. Your first year has come and gone, 
rather hard digging, but you made it and sold out your pack. You 
have now named prices on your second year’s pack. Your live-wire 
brokers, full of confidence in you and the quality of your goods, are 
soliciting bookings, from their jobbers. Some of these jobbers will say 
to the broker, ‘‘John, you are a little high on some things.”” But John 
will say, ‘‘Mr. Smith, I sold you some of this packer’s goods last year. 
Weren’t the deliveries satisfactory?” ‘Yes, I must admit,” Smith says, 
“everything was ‘jam-up’.’’ John says, ‘‘Notwithstanding, it was 
rather a bad season for growing crops, you got one hundred per cent. 
delivery and quality just as represented. Is not this worth something 
to you?” Smith says, ‘‘Yes, if I knew I would get the same kind of 
treatment this season, but how am I to know this fellow is going to 
repeat this year?” 

John convinces Smith that his packer is going to repeat, and gets 
the order. The time for delivery rolls around again. Packer makes 
good, deliveries in full quality ‘‘jam-up’”’ as represented. Now, can’t 
you see how easy it is for John to go to his jobber the third year, get 
his order at a fair profit to you? And as the years go by, if you con- 
tinue to deal fairly and honestly with your jobbers, can’t you see each 
succeeding year it will be easier and easier to sell your output? In a 
few yéars’ time you have the good will and absolute confidence of 
all the people you do business with, thereby gaining a prestige that 
your competitor will be very envious of. No one can take this good 
will and prestige from you, and you will continue to add to it as long 
as you continue to do the right thing. Men, it can be done! _t 

Now, I want to say a few words about Canned Foods Week. You 
men are interested in that. : 

I, like a good many canners, brokers and jobbers, was beginning 
to feel that maybe we were not getting results for the time and money 
expended. I personally conducted a survey in my little city not so 
very long ago. Our city has a population of about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand people. I went to some jobbers and also some 
retail grocers. I went to two retail grocers in particular there who do 
business in just the opposite ways; one, what we call the cash and 
carry man, you know, who sells cheap, and the high class man who 
sells high class stuff and renders service and gets a high price for it. 

I am pleased to state to you gentlemen here today, I am glad to 
state, that my view of the matter was entirely changed after my in- 
terview with those men. 

I had two of our largest jobbers, one travels twenty-five and the 
other thirty-five men selling millions of dollars worth of canned foods 
a year, tell me that they increased their canned foods business at least 
forty per cent. during that week by putting on special efforts, one of 
them said he thought fifty per cent. 

A lot of you fellows don’t believe in your proposition, as I see it. 
You won't put up the money. The brokers in St. Louis alone, or the 
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CANNERS! 


SOUTHERN SERVICE 


CANS 
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CLOSING MACHINES 


Will Contribute To Your Success in 1923 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Office - - 17 Battery Place 
Manufacturer of newly developed SOCOCAN. 


MAX AMS CLOSING MACHINE - - - STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


There is a MAX AMS Closing Machine for every need 


Weare the originators of the Sanitary 
Can-- Come to us with your can 
closing problems. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
101 Park Ave., New York 
Charles M. Aum, President 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO: 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
ROCHESTER: 705 Commerce Bld. 
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brokers and the jobbers in St. Louis alone, spent over three thousand 
dollars advertising Canned Foods Week. The brokers in our little city 
spent over seven hundred dollars, the brokers and jobbers, over seven” 
hundred dollars advertising Canned Foods Week. 

Supposing the canners had come in with their share and had spent 
as much money pro rata as the jobbers and brokers did, what do you 
suppose would have been the result? I am just giving you two mar- 
kets. I know of other markets that spent more money than that. Of 
course, they are larger markets, but 1 am just giving you those two. 
One is a large market and the other is a smaller market. 

Suppose the canners had come in with their percentage, and con- 
tributed as great a per cent. as the brokers and jobbers did, where 
would this have gone? That is something for you to think over. 

We are all enthusiastic for it down in our country, and, in fact, 
the brokers all over this country are very enthusiastic about it. They 
believe they see something to it. They are willing to put their money 
in it. That is not the greatest thing that they put in. It is their 
time. It takes time to do this, fellows. 

So let us all kick in on this thing and make Canned Foods Week 
next year one of the big sure-enough selling propositions. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: I am going to name some committees and 
then we are going to have an address from the Vice-President of the 
Machinery Association. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


E. W.’ Virden, Iowa; J. E. Barr, Minnesota; Joseph B. Weix, Wis- 
consin; R. A. Miskimen, Lllinois; C..C. McDonald, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS AND PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


F. A. Stare, Ohio; J. W. Hill, lowa; James Stoop, Ohio. 

The chair then called on Mr. E. E. Finch, Vice-President of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, who responded with one 
of his live-wire addresses, during which he said: 

You remember when you were a kid that maybe you or one of 
your neighbor children had one of these things that you put up to 
your eye and you shut this eye and you look through it with the 
other one and turn it around and a lot of colored glass fell down and 
made wonderful scenes, beautiful color combinations in that little circle 
through which you looked. 

The canners of this Association are one big circle over here and the 
canning machinery and supply men are another big circle. We men in 
these two circles come together and as the years go by, these circles 
turn around and mingle with each other. You come into our lives and 
we come into your lives. We try to help you and serve you and you 
do likewise with us. We like to think that through that combination 
you will see some beautiful—beautiful colors, representative of old 
friendships, old understandings and real love for each other, because 
all those things enter into life. That is what makes life worth while. 
It is that real appreciation of what we try to do for you, that makes our 
business worth while. 

We like to have you come to us and ask us for help. We lI'ke 
to have you know that when you come to us as machinery men or 
as labor men or seed men that we are going to answer you honestly 
and fairly and squarely and that you can depend on what we say. 
course we may not always be able to answer you, but we will try. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


I will report to you as Secretary and Treasurer for the year past 
that I received from my predecessor $1,180.84. The expenses of the 
Association in promoting an increase of membership has been greater 
than usual, chiefly expended in stenographic service, postage and the 
distribution of circular letters, but nevertheless, I am able to report 
to you a cash balance in the bank of $2,200.00. I also report that wre 
have uncollected dues for 1923 membership which I consider depend- 
able of $1,195.00 and which will be collected in due course 2s members 
find it convenient to remit, and doubtful accounts of $1,145.00. 

When I took charge of the Association as Secretary and Treas- 
urer one year ago we had 260 members in the registration, !-ut owing 
to leniency in collecting dues a number of them had fallen hehind 
two years or more in paying their dues and have since declined to 
pay, denying that they were members, 

I have tried to collect such dues, but having no evidence in the 
way of signed applications, I have been unable to do so. 

Some of those who refuse to pay such dues claim that they joined 
only for one year and when dues for two years were requested, refuse 
to pay for either year. 

I claim, and it is the custom with all Associations like ours, that 
a membership is continuous and that we have ao constitutional right 
to discontinue a membership except when the member resigns in writ- 
ing and the resignation is accepted by the Board of Directors. There 
is no power in the constitution to drop members for non-payment of 
annual dues, or to accept members for one year or any fixed term, 
and dues are payable until a written resignation is filed. 

There would be no permanency in an organizazion like ours which 
made it a custom to renew its entire membership annually 

We will probably lose twenty-five or thirty members for the rea- 
son I describe unless a plan which I will propose to the Board of 
Directors is approved, through which plan I hope to retain the de- 
linquents. 

I am pleased to report that through the help of Mr. F. A. Stare, 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, and E. 8. Gill of Michigan, 
E. W. Virden of Iowa and several others, we have during the year 
secured 110 new members, all dependable and each one has filed a 
signed application for continuous membership. I am. very proud to 
state that 40 of the new members are from the splendid State of Wis- 
consin, where we are now meeting. 

The President of the Association has given me valuable help when- 
ever he could find time to do so. His efforts as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Canned Foods Week Committee has demanded much time and 
attention, but has resulted in great benefit to the canning industry. 

I have been greatly helped by the trade and commercial press and 
I express to all such publications my sincere gratitude. 

I have initiated considerable publicity for the advancement of 
the cause of the canning industry by writing, speaking and as 2 mem- 
ber of the National Canned Foods Week Committee representing the 
Central District, and by aid of the fourteen State chairmen in that dis- 
trict, I believe the district raised a much larger sum of money for 
Canned Foods Week than any other district. 

_ The Association held a very successful and valuable convention in 
Chicago last November and I think this one in Milwaukee is through 
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the co-operation of that fine organization, the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 
Association and the National Canners Association one of the best con- 
ventions we have ever held. ; 

We have lost several members by resignation, several by consolida- 
tion, two or three by business misfortune, but I now find that we 
have a membership of about 350, including many of the best canners, 
brokers and supply people in the United States. 

I am grateful to all the members and officers of the Associstion 
for kindly courtesy and help in performing the duties of my office. 

JOHN A. LEE. 


JOHN A. LEE 
Secretary 


PRESIDENT CLARK: If there is no objection the Secretary's 
report will be referred to the Auditing Committee, of which Mr. Cos- 
grove, I think, is chairman. 

(The meeting was adjourned until 9.30 Wednesday morning, April 


11, 1923.) 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


APRIL 11TH, 1923 
MEETING OF THE PEA SECTION OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


President Clark of the Western Canners’ Association called the 
meeting to order at 10.00 o’clock A. M. 

(Mr. Charles H. Hunt, Vice-President National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, Oswego, N. Y., presided as Chairman of the meeting.) 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: We feel that the first thing to do is to dis- 
cugs this question of grades. Last fall at the New York State Canners’ 
Meeting, we had Mr. McGillivray of the Dominion of Canada come 
there and address us on their method of grading, and it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you this morning Mr. McGillivray, who 
will explain to us the reasons and the methods for their standards 
which they haye adopted over there. 


P| CANADIAN FOOD STANDARDS 


By Mr. C. C. McGillivray, 


Chief Canning Inspector, Canadian Dept. of Agriculture. 

HAVE been in the canning game for a number of years. I hope 
I that I have learned something in it. I have had the opportunity 

of seeing all angles of it. I started in the office, in the financial 
end and I worked around all the rest of the places. 

have been told as an office man, ‘‘Well, your theories are all 
right, but they don’t work out in practice.’’ But I gradually worked 
them out in practice. . 

When I became a public servant I had the opportunity to discuss 
these ideas with various canners, with the various men around the 
plant and I can tell you, gentlemen, that there is a great deal to be 
learned, sometimes from some of the minor officials in a canning plant. 
And sometimes there is some information that you get from them that 
is very, very amusing. 

They generally look upon a Government officer 1s a man who does 
not know anything or was not supposed to now anything. If he ever 
knew anything he would not have been made a Government officer. 
Well, I guess some times they are not far astray. But I remember 
one time one of our canners gave me a lecture on canning. It was a 
chap that one of our Ontario fellows had hired at one of the conven- 


tions. I don’t know how he came to hire him, but anyway I was 
around on a trip of inspection at that time and I dropped in. He said 
to me, ‘Well, I suppose you know all about canning?’ I said, ‘No. 


No, I don’t.” I said, ‘‘There is a lot I don’t know, a mighty lot I don't 
know. I am trying to learn what I can.” ‘Well, sir,’”’ he says, I 
will tell you. There is a lot you fellows don’t know.”? He says, “Now, 
a number of years ago when I went into this thing, there wasn’t any 
trouble at all. We didn’t have the troubles we are having today. 
Why, we got our stuff in in good shape and cooked it and cooked it 
good and all that and everything was all right. We never had any 
trouble. But,” he said, ‘‘these scientists have come around and they 
have upset everything. 

“Here awhile ago there was a.Frenchman came along by the name 
of Pasteur and he introduced this pasteurizing,” he said. The 
English and the Germans and the Americans, they were not going to 
he outdone by the Frenchmen and they said: ‘This pasteurizing, that 
means cooking and: they learned us when that we cook it, we pas- 
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An Extra Grader 


THE CANNING TRADE 


is the 


Best Insurance 


A Canner Can Buy 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Label Pastes 


For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral 
Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks 
on lacquered or plaintin. Pre- 
vents rust spots. Does not affect 
the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or Wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
— in any weather. Allready 
or use. 


LABEL GLUE 1608-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle Labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles. 


MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glassand wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affe 
gios8 or stain delicate papers Al- 
ready for use. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 
An adhesive of extraordinary 
merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURTand MORRALmachines and 
all machines using flour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No 3784-T A 
clean and highily concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 


EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood. 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


andreth’s Seeds 


WHEN you think of Seeds, think of 
Landreth either for spot or future. We 
are the oldest Seed House in America 
this being our 139th year. If we had 
not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks. 33-gal. 
barrels. 10-gal. kegs and5-gal. kegs, 
CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons or 16 
pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger and 
smoother than flour paste. Made intwo minutes with boiling Water 
or live steam. No acid. Will not stain. Can be usedon KNAPP or- 
other labeling machines. 

Packed in 300-lb. barrels, 150-Ib. barrels, 100-lb drums, 50-lb-drums 
25-Ib, drums,"10-Ib. bags. 
ARABOL WHEAT PASTE POWDER. Made up with cold water. Two 


pounds will make 3 gallons of thin paste or 2 gallons of heavy paste. 
Packed in 250-lb. barrels and 125-lb. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
110 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


Samples for Test on Request 


have existed so long. Write us for 
prices on any variety, in any quantity, 
at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


Established 1784 
Bristol, Pa. 
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teurize it. We will cook it more.’ And they got a system of cooking: 
it more, cooking it under pressure. They did not know what to call 


it. At that time there was a fellow from up in Michigan by the name 


ot Sears whe was the President of the Canners’ Association then and: 


they called it after him and they called it searilization.’’ (Laughter.) 
“But,”’ he said, “I will tell you, Mister, you can pasteurize it and you 
cxun searilization it, but you can’t make sour corn or peas sweet.”’ 
(Laughter.) Of course, I then learned what pasteurization and sterili- 
zation meant. I went away well informed. 

When considering the subject of fixing standards for canned foods, 
it is well for one to ask why any standards are needed, who will be 
benefited and how such benefits are to be insured. 

Why Standards Are Needed—All foods have their source with 
the grower or farmer, their destination with the consuming public. 
‘hese two are always the necessary parties between food production 
and food distribution. Everyone between these two parties who is 
dealing in, or handling, food in any way should consider he is handling 
what is necessary for human existence and handling it in trust. 

Philanthropy does not enter largely in commercial practice but 
honesty and justice are demanded and should be protected. 

The canner undertakes to distribute the crop which the grower 
produces. He undertakes to deliver it to the consumer who may be 
located at the farmer’s door, at the nearby town, the far away city 
or in the foreign land. 

Because food is a necessity for the sustenance of human life no 
one person has an absolute right and title to it but it must be handled 
in trust for the public. The canner, therefore, undertakes a trustee- 
ship or a stewardship and the question is how is he going to exer- 
cise that stewardship to the best interests of the public and with profit 
for himself. 

I wonder, gentlemen, how many of you agree with me there, how 
many of you consider that you have a perfect right to do what you are 
a mind to do with the products that you can, how many of you feel 
that you are handling that product as a steward. 

Canned foods differ very much from any other form of food inas- 
much as in their case the only persons who see the contents of the 
can are the packer and the consumer. The broker, jobber, wholesaler, 
retailer and consumer each and all buy on faith and depend upon the 
statement on the wrapper to tell them the truth about the contents 
of the can. This leads us to ask, ‘“‘What is the truth,” as regards 
canned foods. A difficult question to answer, I think. The person who 
delights in the small tender immature size No. 1 peas can see no value 
in the “Choice Quality Size 4’’ peas; while the person who finds 
pleasure in chewing and tasting the Size 4 peas can find no value in 
the “hulls and water’’ Size 1 peas. : 

Thus before we can tell the truth we must define what that truth 
is, i. e., fix a unit of measure a basis of comparison, a definition of 
grade or a standard of quality. 

Who Will Benefit by Standards—The farmer, the canner, the broker, 
jobber, wholesaler, retailer and consumer each and all will benefit by 
standards. 

The consumer will be the first to feel the benefit, for when stan- 
dards are fixed and observed, the housewife will rapidly learn to buy 
just what she wants for any occasion. She will learn to fill her larder 
with different grades of canned foods, knowing that each grade has its 
Place which it can fill better than any other grade. _ : 

She will learn, for instance, that the ‘‘Fancy Quality Size 1 peas 
make the ideal garnish for a salad; that the ‘‘Choice Quality Size 2” 
peas or the “Fancy Quality Size 3’’ peas make the ideal entree for 
special occasions, that the ‘‘Choice Quality” or “Standard Quality Size 
4’’ peas are a sound, wholesome food, good enough for ordinary taste 
for any meal while the ‘“‘Second Quality” or sub-standard peas of any 
— make better soup stock than do the ‘‘Fancy Qualities” of similar 
sizes. 

When the housewife learns the uses of the various sizes, grades 
and qualities of canned peas and she knows she can buy what she 
wants and depend upon the truth of the statement on the label, she will 
use double the quantity she is now using. 

You can prove that. I don’t suppose there is any question in your 


mind as to whether it is right or not, but try it. Take your fancy: 


stock—1, 2 or 3—and try to make soup stock out of it and you won’t 
eare for it, but the sub-standard quality, put through the colander 
and used with milk, properly thickened, will make as good soup as 
stock you can buy. 

The grower will benefit for when standards are established it 
naturally follows that the grower will be paid for his raw produce on a 
basis of quality. He will soon learn to figure his receipts not in ton 
yield per acre, but in dollars yield per acre. It will not take much 
figuring on his part to see that although the patch of peas harvested 
in prime condition on, say, Tuesday, and yielding 1,000 pounds might 
have vielded 1.300 pounds to 1,500 pounds if left till Thursday; still 
the former will be much more profitable inasmuch as the canner can 
hetter afford to pay him $120 to $140 per ton for Tuesday’s peas than 
he can afford to pay him $40 per ton for the Thursday’s peas. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen have been in the habit of 
buying from the farmer on quality. If you haven't, I will tell you 
that it has worked with us very well indeed. Our people pay from 
$40—from $35, in fact—from $35 up to $140, according to quality 
and size. They have figured it out and have told their farmers that 
the $120 to $140 peas are the ones they want. The farmers have 
found out that those are the ones that are more profitable for them 
and they have had less fighting with the farmers over it than they 
ever had in their lives before. 

Perhaps some of you fellows have been farmers. You know how 
hard it is for you to cut a pea when it is fit to be canned, because 
the temptation is strong to leave it for a day or two. If it be put on 
a basis of quality that temptation is shifted the other way. Last year, 
if we had any rouble at all, it was with the farmer cutting them just 
a little bit too soon. 

Our Canadian standard for peas is a two-fold standard. We grade 
jointly for size and quality. 

For size we grade as follows: 

Grading shall be decided according to the size of the opening in the 
sieves through which the peas may be passed. ’ 

Size 1 peas are those which pass through an opening 9/32 of an inch 
in diameter. 

Size 2 peas are those which pass through an opening 10/32 of an 
ineh in diameter. 

Size 3 peas are those which pass through an opening 11/32 of an 
inch in diameter. 


Size 4 peas are those which will not pass through an opening 11/32 


of an inch in diameter. 
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‘We are contemplating changing our standards slightly. When we 
do it _will be size 4, those that pass through the 12/32 opening and 
Size 5 after that. 
one peas are not graded for size they shall be marked ‘Un- 

Just there we have had some little experiences that have not been 
as pleasant as they might be. We have had people that took the 1s and 
2s out and put the rest in as “Ungraded” but it doesn’t work out. 
That isn’t the way we want peas to grade. 

For quality we grade as follows: 

: “Standard Quality Peas’’ shall be those peas which open out fairly 
uniform in size claimed, color, maturity and cook and which are 
fairly free from skins, splits and pods. The brine shall be fairly clear. 
_ “Choice Quality Peas” shall be those which open out uniform in 
size claimed, color, maturity and cook, and which are free from any 
considerable amount of splits and skins. The peas should not have 
increased in processing’ more than 1/32 of an inch in diameter. The 
brine shall be clear. 

“Fancy Quality Peas” shall be those peas which open up practcially 
unchanged in size by processing, are green in color, young and tender 
and free from skins, splits, etc. The brine shall be clear. 

“Second Quality Peas” shall be any unripe peas which do not mect 
the requirements of the foregoing grading for quality, regardless of 
size. . 

We have the four grades or four names. Originally, in getting 
them out, we had them Standard, Extra-Standard, Fancy and Sub- 
Standard. In fact, the first draft I had gotten up that way. I was 
discussing the matter with some of the California packers at the time 
and just at that time there was some confusion over the use of the 
word ‘‘Extra.”’ 

A telegram came in concerning a shipment, and they had left the 
= “extra” off. Well, the telegram and the sales note did not 

I made up my mind that the Anglo-Saxon language had sufficient 
words in it to define those four grades without having to fix any 
affixes or prefixes to it. So we dropped the ‘“‘exra standard” and 
called it the ‘‘choice.”” We dropped the “sub-standard” and called it 
the ‘‘seconds.” 

I have never had any regrets that we dropped the ‘‘extra standard.” 
I have sometimes had my own doubts whether we were wise in drop- 
ping the ‘‘sub-standard” and calling it ‘‘seconds.’’ There is a great 
deal to be said on both sides. 

I find that some people are defining their ‘‘seconds,”’ that is, some 
of the retailers, as the second quality. The highest quality is fancy 
and the seconds, that is the second quality. There is the trouble 
that I find in there. I don’t know, but what, if I had to do it over 
again whether I would use that word. I am almost inclined to think 
that I would have used the word “sub-standard.” 

The label shall show on its principal part the quality of the peas, 
i. e., “Fancy Quality Peas” or “Standard Quality Peas” in type not 
less than three-eighths of an inch in height, and also the number of 
the sieve in type not less than one-quarter of an inch in height; i. e., 
“Size No. 1” or “Sieve No. 1,’ or “Size No. 4,’ or ‘‘Sieve No. 4,” as 
the case may be. 


I brought some samples of our labels, both Canadian and Amer- 
ican labels. You will find the labels on both sides of this stage, labels 
that are properly marked. We define the minimum type that shall be 
used on those labels. The word ‘‘fancy” must not be less than three- 
eighths of an inch in height, but the word “quality’”’ appearing with it 
may be three-eighths or may be three-sixteenths of an inch in height. 
We leave that to the designer of the label, but the word ‘‘fancy” must 
not be less than three-eighths. We decided to have the labels stan“ 
dard, rather than have everybody say how they could make their label 
and study out the question as to how they could make their label just 
a little bit different from the label of the other fellow. 

To my mind it would not only be useless but a calamity to under- 
_— - establish grades for size without quality or for quality with- 
out size. 

To grade for size without quality, the “Standard Quality Size 1s,” 
“Choice Quality Size 2s’ and ‘Fancy Quality Size 3s” would, when 
processed, turn out of the can the same size and in case of dispute 
one would require to grade for quality (maturity) to determine the 
sieve through which they originally passed. To grade for quality 
(maturity) only would be to ignore size and call all ungraded. 

I have some samples along here of the four grades of each size. 
IT will pick up the Standard 1s and the Choice 2s and the Fancy 3s 
and show them to you and for size you will find they are exactly 
the same. They have been increased in the processing to be the same 
in size but they are not the same in quality by any means. 

To grasp the significance of these standards one must have 2 
thorough knowledge of the characteristics of the different varieties of 
peas, the soil conditions under which they are grown and the climatic 
conditions during the period of harvesting. 

For instance, while the Advancer, the Admiral and the Alaska 
have each some characteristic in common still they each have other 
characteristics not found in the other. The Advancer and the Admiral! 
are wrinkled while the Alaska is smooth. 

The Advancer generally has about 7 peas in the pod and when in 
prime condition for canning, the pod will show. 


Second Day Under Favorable 


First Day— Weather Conditions— 
1 “Fancy Quality Size 4.’’ 1 “Choice Quality Size 4.” 
2 ‘Fancy Quality Size 3.’’, 2 “Fancy Quality Size 4.” 
2 “Fancy Quality Size 2.’ 2 “Fancy Quality Size 3.” 
2 “Fancy Quality Size 1.” 2 “Fancy Quality Size 2.” 


If Left Longer— 
7 “Standard nitty Size 4.” 


or possibly 
4 “Standard Quality Size 4.”’ 
3 “Second Quality Size 4.’’ 
(Sub-Standard) 


When the pea is almost ripe they are of the same size, but they 
mature from the center out. : 

The Admiral is another shape of pea, built very much like a canoe. 

The Admiral will grow 5, 7 or 9 peas practically the same size and 
quality and, depending upon the maturity, will show “Fancy Quality 
Size 1s,”’ ‘‘Fancy Quality Size 2s,” ‘‘Fancy Quality Size 3s’’ or “Fancy 
Quality,” “Choice Quality,” ‘“‘Standard Quality” or ‘‘Second Quality”’ 
(Sub-Standard) “Size 4s’’ as the case may be while it is guess work 
what the Alaska will turn out. 


The Third Day— 
3 “Standard Quality Size 4.”"’ 


2 “Choice Quality Size 3.’ 
2 “Fancy Quality Size 3.” 
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The Canning Season will be here 
before you know it---are you ready ? 


Complete stock of practical up-to-date machinery and supplies 
for the Cannery---- 


Crate Covers 


Steel Wool 


Retorts, all sizes 


Blue Enameled Pans 


Husking Baskets 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


(Robert A. Sindall ) 
Baltimore, Maryland 
OO@- Write for Catalog. WY Sanitary Enameled Peeling Buckets 
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It is guess work, as far as I have been able to work out, just what 
the Alaska will turn out. 

But you must remember that while the foregoing looks very easy, 
and indeed would be easy, if all the pods on the vine matured evenly, 
it is not as easy as first appearances would indicate, for, while some- 
times the peas on a vine mature practically uniform, at other times 
ae are found in stages of maturity ranging from blossoms to ripe 

as. 

Soil conditions have a great influence upon the uniformity of the 
crop, while climatic influence is one of the most important things to 
be taken into consideration. Hot dry weather at the time of harvest- 
ing tends to wilt rather than to mature them and this is one of the 
most treacherous things the pea packer has to guard against in getting 
correct grades. I need not tell you how that every hour’s delay between 
the uncut peas in the vine in the field and the finished peas in the 
can in the warehouse is going to cost you good money and plenty of 
it, and this largely through loss of quality in your finished goods. As 
soon as the vines begin to wilt the peas begin to shrink and lose their 
tenderness and flavor. Wilted peas which will pass through a No. 2 
sieve when raw will process to a No. 3 size. 

Ample grading capacity is essential, the blancher needs careful 
handling as each size and degree of maturity demands a time and 
temperature of its own, the pea filler will furnish a man-sized job 
for an intelligent, experienced person, while I need not remind you 
that different maturity and different varieties of peas require different 
cooking periods. 

And what your experience is, I know not, but my experience has 
been that the warehouse needs as much watching as any other place 
around the cannery. 

It was my fortune some years ago to have been the auditor for 
one of our big corporations when the amalgamation started. And when 
I went to check up what they had against what they claimed they had, 
I had the worries of my life. I immediately reported it. They had 
tried to make out a system, have since tried to make out a system 
that would meet with all those requirements. 

One big concern up there has a daily report and they report to 
their head office just exactly what they pack each day. 

One day I went into a factory and I said, ‘‘Have you any fancy 
sweets size 1?’ The processor said: ‘Yes. I have five cases.’”’ I 
said, “I would like to see them.’’ He went out to the warehouse 
man and he said, “George, where are those five cases of fancy 1s 
sweets?” George said, “Right down here.’’ I went down and they 
weren't there and a search of the warehouse did not reveal them. 

Now, if that head office had ordered out amongst its shipment 
five cases of fancy 1s, you can’t tell me that Mr. George would not 
have shipped them out. They would go. We don’t know what would 
go. I don’t know where the five cases went to. And that was a fairly 
well organized place. I have been advocating amongst those people 
to be sure of knowing what they had. I have never been able to get 
them to code as I think they should. The nearest that we have been 
able to get would be for slips of paper to be dropped in each case 
as they are cased up. That is helping a lot, but we are having more 
trouble in not knowing where goods are packed or stored than we 
have with anything else. 


TOOK CARE IN MAKING THE STANDARDS 


Our Canadian standards were very carefully worked out. Great 
caution was taken to be sure that they were not only fair, practical 
and easy to interpret, but that they were capable of intelligent ad- 
ministration. 

I may say that when introducing these standards we had plenty 
of objectors; we were told, for instance, that we were interfering 
with individual rights. A very common thing that was told us, that 
the canner was perfectly competent to take care of his own business. 
He did not need anyone to interfere. To this we answer that if canned 
foods were a luxury there would be no necessity for Government in- 
terference but canned foods have ceased to be a luxury and are among 
the necessities of the nation and as such are and must be subject to 
Government control. 

We were told, also, that they would not work out satisfactorily 
throughout the Dominion as Nova Scotia on the Atlantic Coast, 
Ontario on the Great Lakes and British Columbia on the Pacific Coast 
were each workng under different climatic and soil conditions and 
that it would be impossible to fairly standardize their products. 

We have been packing under these standards for four years and 
we have not yet found any difficulty along these lines. 

We have not attempted to take from any packer his individuality 
nor from any locality those advantages which nature has given them, 
neither have we in any way assumed that the purchasing public are 
without common intelligence. 

What we have endeavored to do is to find a common ground on 
which all can meet, to agree on a few leading principles and to see 
that the same are observed. 

Our standards are Federal in scope and made under the authority 
of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. Provincial and Association Stan- 
dards are all right in their place but they cannot take from the Fed- 
eral authority. Thus we guard against local provincial prejudices on 
the one hand and outlaws on the other. 

Had we left the standards to our provinces there is no question 

but what British Columbia would have introduced something in the 
standards that would be impossible for Nova Scotia to live up to, 
some little thing, or Nova Scotia would have put something in the 
standards that Ontario or British Columbia~-could not have lived up 
to. We tried to stay away from those small things and to just keep 
on the big things, on the outside of it. We feel that if we have 
ee the big points that the smaller ones could take care of them- 
selves. 
They are particularly useful to protect our public against ‘‘dump- 
ing.’”’ We naturally think that Canadians should eat home produced 
foods providing, however, that those foods are of equal quality and 
price as are the imported goods. We do not, however, assume to tell 
our Canadian consumer, that Fe must use Canadian goods. We ask 
our importer to declare the quality of his goods in terms of the Canad- 
ian standards and thus having fixed a common ground for comparison 
we leave it to the purchaser to decide what he wants to buy. 

I see before me one or two men that have shipped goods up into 
Canada and they have been grading their goods along our Canadian 
standards. They have been grading them correctly, too. We get 
samples of those imports and we check them up and we find they 
are correctly graded. California grades all of its goods according 


to our standards and it is very, very seldom that we have any 
troubles at all. 
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_ Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to be here in Milwaukee with you, 
this once famous city. It has a particularly warm spot in my heart, 
because it was at the Milwaukee Convention, years ago, that I first 
became a member of the National Canners’ Association. 

_ I have received from the members of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States the greatest assistance I have never 
asked for anything from Mr. Gorrell or any of the members of the 
Association that has not been given. I think that the work of Dr. 
Wiley, Dr. Bigelow, Dr. Bitting, Dr. Ahlsburg, Dr. Fitzgerald and Dr. 
Blanck has probably been of more use to us—I was going to sty than 
anyone, but at any rate than it has to any one State in the Union. 
I believe I am right in saying it. 

I would be very glad indeed, if at any time any of you people 
could find time to come over to Canada to visit amongst our fac- 
tories. I am sure if you could that our men would all be delizhted 
to have you. As a Government official, I would be glad to welcome 
you there. As a matter of fact, I might say, that there was a rumor, 
it proved to be false but it sounded very good at the time, that you 
were to be there. When the promoters of the Mount Royal Hotel 
were selling stock, the Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal, they announced 
among the other things that the National Canners’ Association would 
hold their annual convention there at the opening. Now, gentlemen, 
I think perhaps you have not forgotten what that means. It means 
that the canners would be there and they would be canned. (Laughter. ) 
Needless to say, it had quite an influence upon getting some stock sold 

You Western canners are not so familiar probably with Montreal. 
It is our leading or one of our leading cities. 

By the way, the Secretary of the Western Canners- Association 
made a slight mistake and I must correct him. I got a phone message 
from home, stating that there was a letter had been sent by him to 
me, addressed at Montreal. He evidently thought that because Mon- 
treal was out wet city that it was the chief city. 

Your New York fellows come over there and some of them are 
pretty wild. Our Canadian farmer, our habitant is sometimes given 
to poetry. One day a bunch of Americans came over in a big car 
and pretty nearly knocked him off the road He turned around and he 
looked at them and he said: 


“Four and twenty Yankees 
Very, very dry, 

Take a trip to Montreal 

To buy a case of rye. 

When the rye she open, 

They all begin to sing, 

Three cheers for Uncle Sammie 
And God save the King. 


(Laughter and applause.) 


In conclusion, I would say that the adoption of legal standards has 
given very satisfactory results in Canada. We have examined and re- 
ported on over 4,000 samples during the past year and we can see a 
marked improvement in the quality of goods packed. We are receiv- 
ing expressions of commendation amost daily from wholesalers, retail- 
ers and consumers. We can see an improvement in our export trade 
and taking it altogether we can say that— 

: Every day, in every way, canned foods are getting better and 
better. 

I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: We are very deeply indebted to you, Mr. 
McGillivray, for your very instructive and illuminating address. 

MR. HEMMINGWAY (New York): I want to ask Mr. McGillivray 
if he could tell us a little more about the buying of peas on a graded 
plus quality basis. Did I understand that that was the way your 
people do in Canada, Mr. McGillivray? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: Then the grower does not know what he is 
going to get from his peas until they are packed and crated in the 
warehouse; is that so? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: No, Mr. Hemmingway. The grower fetches 
his peas to the viner and there they are threshed. He is told then 
what he will get for them. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: Then any abuse in packing those peas in the 
factory reflects against the grower? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: In price? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. Yes, that is it. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: I have another question. Before this law or 
before the standards that you described very clearly to us were in- 
forced in Canada, how long a period of time was allowed for packers 
who had large supplies of labels on hand of standard brands to dis- 
pose of the same without working the printing presses over time? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Now, to answer you that, I will have to 
give you just a little history as to how it worked. 

We put this into effect on June 18, 1918. We notified the canners 
that they were not to get anv new labels printed which did not com- 
ply with the regulations. We talked the matter over with them 
and they considered that by the 1st of April, 1920, they could be rid 
of all of the old labels: that they also would be very willing to have 
their new labels printed. We left it at that. 

On the ist of April, 1920, we advised the wholesalers that thev 
were not to receive any canned foods labeled with a label which did 
not comply with the law. If the canner had any left at that time, 
he had to have them reprinted. But we also made this proviso, that 
if he had sold goods and they were labeled and in store, we gave 
special permission to the wholesaler to receive them. 

We left it in the wholesaler’s warehouse till 1922, two years for 
him to get rid of his. And then we told him that he must have re- 
ceived some in, you understand, in those two years. but he had two 
vears in which to work them off in and in April, 1922, he was not to 
ship out any that were not properly labeled. And they had them 
practically all out. 

Now. they are in the retailers’ hands. We are not going to bother 
the retailer for another year or two. 


Now, I wish to be just plain and confidential with you people and 
tell you that it is not the case of the administration of a law that 
we are working for now, but it is the case of education. If we under- 
took to administer those regulations »s they stond in 1918, or as 
they stand today, undertook to administer them religiously, I believe 
that we would do more injury to one of the most important industries 
that we have in our country than we could possibly do in any other 
way, especially if we started at the retailers’ places. But we are 
educating them right along. In the meantime we have not made any 
too much noise about it up to the present time. 
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An Increasing Field 


Ability to place the finest foods of the world within the reach of every one 
has created a large field for the canning industry. 

This field is yearly increasing in size as better methods and greater care con- 
serve the natural flavor and rich, wholesome nutritiousness of delicious vegetable, 
meat and fruit foods. 


Among these better methods and greater care the use of 


Wryandollée 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


ranks as one of the greatest contributions to high quality 
Indian in circle canning production because it: 


1--Insures distinctive, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness to containers and equipment. 


2--It rinses freely leaving no foreign substance to injure the color or flavor of the 
product. 


3--It guards against preventable causes of fermentation. 
4--It is harmless, easy to use, quick in action, and most economical. 


These qualities are positively guarenteed or your money will be 


in every package 


returned. 
Order from your supply house. 
It cleans clean. 
= The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
Al 
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AUTOMATIC DOUBLE SEAMING MACHINE WITH END FEED. 


This completely automatic machine double seams or crimps ends on all 
types of round tin or paper cans at arate of 60 to 75 per minute. It is 
equipped with automatic feed for ends either straight or curled flanges 
and has a range of adjustment for 1-4’’ to 44’’ in dia. by 1-?’’ to 6” in 
height. The seaming rolls and chucks may be universally adjusted with 
housings, thereby maintaining perfect alignment when changing for sizes. 

This Seamer is equipped with brake which is applied automatically 
when the drive is disengaged. The chuck spindles are equipped with a 
positive device which prevents bodies or ends from being double seamed 
over the chuck. The high speed bearings are fitted with bronze bushings 
and all parts subject to wear are of hardened tool steel. 

The machine is not only adapted for sanitary cans, but also may be 
used for general line work and operated in connection with our automatic 
Beader and Flanger. Our No. 20 Double Seamer is furnished for gallon 
cans and other larger work. 


“McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


( Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
lig 7600 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. die 
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MR. HEMINGWAY: Were those standards adopted by your Gov- 
ernment to meet a popular demand or from a demand on the part of 
the canners, or because the Government itself thought it would be 
good business generally? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Well, I guess I will have to plead guilty 
for being back behind it and pushing it all along to start with. 
was in charge of the work. I have known all those fellows. I knew 
practically everyone of them. We know each other by our first names. 
We don’t talk any other way. We sit around their shops and I know 
what their troubles are. I know where they are at. I started work- 
ing on these standards all the way back in 1908. Perhaps if I told 
you what one of our leading canners told the other day, tell it in 
his way, it might explain it to you more than anything else. 

He said, ‘‘When this fellow McGillivray first started, we thought 
he was a sort of a harmless sort of fellow with a bug in his thead. 
We knew him. He was a decent sort of a fellow, but he had some- 
thing in his head. We did not pay much attention to him. He came 
in and worked in our factories, came in and packed goods in our fac- 
tories and if we were interested he would show us how he had packed 
them. If we were not interested, he would leave us some samples. He 
was always working on standards. 

“That ran along for three or four years and he kept coming 
around that way. Sometimes we could tell him something and some- 
times he could tell us something. We generally had a good time. 
But then the first thing we knew he brought out some samples, 
some grades and he asked us for our approval. He thought they were 
perfectly harmless. We did not bother reading them very much. Some 
wrote in and said they were all right, they guessed, but others did 
not write in at all. Suddenly they became a loss. By golly, you know, 
we woke up and found they were law and we made up our mind that 
he was ruining the business. What we said about him would not be 
Very nice to tell. But it has been working now for years and instead 
of damning them, we are working by the standards. They are our 
salvation.”’ 

MR. HEMINGWAY: Have you got any evidence from canners 
of an increase in sales because of the adoption of these standards in 
the Dominion itself? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: There has been enough of a period elapsed 
to show any results in that direction? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. They claim they have. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: Your labels, aside from perhaps the num- 
ber of the sieve, did I understand you to say that any specific de- 
scription of the variety of pea is being noted also? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: No, not for variety, sweets or smooth, we 
do not ask it. We have not even asked them to take out the old 
declarations, “sweet wrinkled,” or ‘‘early Junes,”’ but wherever they 
use them we have the people put underneath them the word, ‘“‘trade 
name,” we give that as a concession. They thought that we were 
going to absolutely ruin them if we took that away. I think they 
have changed their minds. Some of them now are just getting right 
away from it. 

MR. HEMINGWAY: 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: 
thing that he mentioned 
Fancy No. 1, 
grading—— 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: 


Thank you very much. 

I wish to ask Mr. McGillivray about some- 
in his address. He spoke about taking a 
a Choice No. 2 and a Standard No. 3, and in their 


Just the opposite way. 
CHAIRMAN HUNT: You state it again, please. 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Fancy No. 3, Choice No. 2 and Standard 
No. 1 will, when cooked, be about the same, practically the same. It 
is through the increase in processing. The thing that has made them 
the standard one, is the majority of them, either matured or wilted 
and when they cook up, they swell up to the other size, but, of course, 
the quality is not there. 

MR. H. A. ORR: What does the Canadian law provide as a pen- 
alty in case it is proven that there was an intentional mis-branding 
or an unintentional misbranding, rather? Say, for instance, there was 
a mistake in labeling in the factory and a Fancy 2 was labeled some- 
thing else or an Extra Standard 2 might have been labeled a Fancy 2? 
What provisions for a penalty is there? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Held up. When we find them that way we 
place a detention tag on them. We give you a chance to show that 
you are right. If you are, we are glad you are. If you are wrong, we 
ask you to label them as they should he labeled. That is all. You 
label them as they should be and we will release them. If you don't 
label them as they should be, we keep them tied up and they remain 
there. The held tag is put on them. If you remove them with the 
held tag on, there is a penalty of $500 for removing goods with a held 
tag. It is not a case of taking you into court and proving that you 
are right or wrong; it is a case of penalizing you for removing a 
held tag. 

Maybe it is drastic, hut we always give you a chance to show 
that you are right. We do not always assume that you are wrong 
until you have had your own fair chance. 

MR. ORR: These goods that are misbranded, must they he re- 
labeled where they are, or can they be returned under bond to the 
factory? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: They can be returned to the factory. If thev 
are imported goods they may be returned to the country that they 
came from. 

MR. ORR: They have got to go under bond? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes 


MR. ORR: Who has the final authority in determining the proper 


grade? That is, whether the label is within the letter of the standard 
regulations? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: We do not claim to be absolutely right in 
everything. 


If the canner can show us that he is right, we are willing 
to be shown. If, on the other hand, the canner cannot show us that 
he is right, why we haven’t yet had any canners but what were quite 
willing to come across and do the right thing. 

_ Of course, I am a canner myself, or have heen. 
opinion of the canners as canners. 
along with them. 


MR. ORR: It is a fact, isn’t it, with regard to the actual operation 
of these standards, that they do reflect hack? Doesn't it reflect back 
very much to a personal proposition? What I mean is this: There 
has got to be a certain amount of leeway there in the determination 
as to whether it actually comes within a certain grade? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: Yes. it does, although I think the standards 
are so liberal in their scope that there isn’t a very great chance why 
it couldn’t be established in a court of law. We are not a bit afraid 
to take it into court of law, not a particle. Of course, if we did, we 
would take it into one of the higher courts. We would not take 


I have a most high 
I never have any trouble getting 
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it into a local court at all, because if you take anything into a local 
court, you know, there is no trouble to prove that a black man is 
white in a local court. 


MR. HAGEMANN: What is your interpretation of the principal 
part of the label? 

MR. McGILLIVRAY: The principal part of the label is that pa 
of the label which is supposed to tell what is in the can. Labels mean 
nothing to us. Our people have been selling labels for a great many 
years, throwing in canned foods with them. And we got away from 
that. That is why we brought up the standard. But that is the prin- 
cipal part of the label (showing can) ‘‘Peas, Peas, Peas.” 

MR. F. A. STARE: I make a suggestion that you inquire whether 
any of the representatives of the Division of Markets are present, and 
if so, whether they would care to speak on this subject. The Wiscon- 
sin Division of Markets. 

_ CHAIRMAN HUNT: Yes. Is there any member of the Wisconsin 
Division of Markets in the room to talk about their standards? There 
doesn't seem to be, Mr. Stare. 

MR. HAGEMANN: I think that they will not be here. Mr. Reis 

He sub- 


rt 


said he would like to be here, but he could not be here. 
mitted one or two questions that he wanted reaction on from the 
Wisconsin Canners today 

One of the questions is the definition of the principal part of the 
label; what is construed in the judgment of the canners to be the 
principal part of the label. 

Another question is, something of the technical interpretation 
of the orders that have been issued by the Industrial Commission, by 
the Department of Markets which go into effect in June, 1924. There 
is no other message from that Department except that. 

GRADING 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: Are these regulations that Wisconsin has 
adopted to be put into effect a year from this June? 

MR. HAGEMANN: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: Along with the question that Mr. Heming- 
way asked Mr. McGillivray with reference to labels that you have 
on hand at this time, how long a period have you got to work those 
+ ee you must comply with the ruling as to the size and variety 
em? 

MR. HAGEMANN: These orders were published with the amend- 
ments on March 30th, 1918. (Think reporter in error on date, should 
be 1921.—Editor.) Consequently, we are given a little over two years 
to get rid of the labels 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: In the meantime, the labels which you 
are ordering now are supposed to employ with these requirements? 

MR. HAGEMANN: Comply with these rules and regulations. If 
not, they have to be stamped. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: The first thing that we have to consider is 
the subject of grading. We know the Department of Agriculture in 
our own country has established three grades, a sub-standard, a 
standard and a fancy grade for peas. I have a letter here from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry, to 
Secretary Frank E. Gorrell, in which the Chairman says: 

“If, after consideration by the specific committee which 
would have in charge the grades for canned peas, there is an 
expressed desire to have the standards formerly promulgated 
by the Department re-opened for consideration, I am sure 
the Standards Committee will agree to a reconsideration of 
the schedule and will welcome such assistance as your Com- 
mittee may be able to give. 

“The same is true of the schedules for canned corn and 
tomato products which are now hefore the Committee, but 
which have not yet been promulgated bv the Department. 

W. W. SKINNER, Chairman. 
Joint Committee on Definitions and Standards.” 

Now, gentlemen, this shows you what the attitude of the Govern- 
ment is, and it seems to me under the circumstanecs that it might 
be well to ask them to reconsider the definitions which are now in 
force, but which have not been put into practice, really, and see if 
we can’t get something which will be according to the trade. 

What I wanted is to have a motion made requesting that the De- 
partment reconsider the standards which have been promulgated 
and refer this question to the Committee on Definitions and Stan- 
dards of our National Canners’ Association, to take it up with that 
Department and try and promulgate standards along those lines, in 
other words, giving us four grades instead of three as at present. 

Dr. Blanck, could you give us any message on that? Dr. Blanck 
of the Department is here and perhaps if he would talk to us it 
might assist us in determining this matter. 


DR. BLANCK EXPLAINS 


Dr. Blanck explained that while the Government under the Food 
& Drugs Act has really no power to enforce such definitions as law, 
that the issuance of such standards would take the effect of law. So 
he recommended that the committee formulate definitions, based on 
trade practice, and submit them to the Standards Committee, which 
will welcome them. He explained that there are 18 or 19 States whose 
laws require the adoption of Federal standards as their laws, so that 
in these States, at least, such standards would become laws. And 
going on, he said: 

I want to assure you, not only of my personal interest in the 
definite formulation of grades of not only canned peas, but all of our 
canned fruits and vegetables, but to assure you that should the Pea 
Section or should the National Canners’ Association through the Pea 
Section or any other division or group of the canning industry feel 
that the adoption by the Federal Government of definitions for grades 
of fruits and vegetables is a desirable thing, I can assure you that 
our committee is very glad indeed to give most serious considera- 
tion to any subjects which you gentlemen may care to make. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: Doctor Blanck, I am sure we are deeply 
indebted to you for your remarks. 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING GOVERNMENT TO RECONSIDER 
STANDARDS ON PEAS 


MR. L. A. SEARS: I make the motion that the Standards Com- 
mittee be requested to nullify or revoke the standards established 
for peas and have new definitions established, according to the lines 
that Dr. Blanck has just outlined to us. 

IT second the motion. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: While I am on my feet, I want to say that 
IT sat on that committee practically all the time and it seemed to L 
in the mind of pretty near everybody that better quality of peas pee | 
necessary. They were trying to eliminate the sub-standards An 
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Franklin said:— 


“We may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct.” 


We can advise you to use 


“CANNERS A” 


which we have made especially 
for Canners, but we cannot force 
you to take our advice; and it is 
unfortunate that we can’t be- 
cause this particular sugar has 
great advantages for your pur- 
pose over all others. 

The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


*‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


Use H & D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 

boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods, 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and deliver them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


WIN 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


Write today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 


Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. 


INS 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 
King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 
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Cobs Pay Profit 


Mr. Corn Canner: 


Is your cob pile a source of profit or expense? Does it 
bring you in an income during the winter? If not, you 
are missing a mighty good thing. Shred the husks 
and crush the cobs, and sell them back to the farmers 
for feed, either fresh or from a silo. 


KENYON COB CRUSHER 


Crushes and shreds every cob -- and the husks as well 
- - never misses one. Makes them fine enough for hog 
or cattle feed -- and excellent silage. Requires but 
little power. Practically unbreakable. 

Ask for Booklet CK. 


BURGESS -NORTON MFG. CO. 
539 Richards St., GENEVA, ILL. 
Displayed and Sold by 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago., Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Breeders & Growers 
326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago. 


—TELLS 


Originators: 


Rogers Winner, 

Rogers Green Admiral, 
Rogers Improved Kidney Wax 
Rogers Stringless, Refugee Green Pod. 
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they thought they would label the fancy peas as fancy, and the grade 


we ordinarily call extra standards as standards and those that we. 


call standards, sub-standards. 
progress. 

One individual of very strong character that we all know, I don’t 
need to mention the name, was very ardent in the support of that 
method. And while the committee finally was unanimous, it was 
rather reluctant that they were unanimous. That was the thought. 

(Upon the question being called for it was put by the chairman, 
and carried unanimously.) 


ADDRESS BY JOHN A. HAGEMANN, 
Prsident Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association. 


W éecer. I was yet a small lad, there wasa story that made a 


They thought that they were making 


deep impression upon me. It was this: A description of one 

of those great athletic events in Greece where the population 
from the City of Athens gathered on one side of the great amphi- 
theater and the population from the City of Sparta and other cities 
gathered in other portions of the great amphi-theater. 

It was on one of these occasions when the Athenians were to 
compete with the Spartans. Just before the contests were about to 
begin, into the entrance way hobbled an old gentleman by means of 
a cane. He looked to the right for a vacant seat. He saw none, but 
nevertheless, the Athenians called to him to come over there. He 
walked part way, but he saw no vacant seat. He looked to the left 
and the Spartans motioned to him to come over there and as he hob- 
bled in that direction every Spartan immediately arose from his 
seat and the old gentleman arrived and was seated. 

There was considerable cheering and when the cheering had died 
out the old gentleman arose and with all the force in his voice that 
he could command and with uplifted cane shouted: ‘‘The Athenians 
know what is right, but the Spartans do it.’’ 


J. A. HAGEMANN 
President 


Wisconsin Pea Packers 


I know we have that classification among canners and among 
distributors; the class that knows what is right and the class that 
not only knows what is right but does it. And we sit back, know- 
ing what is right, but do not do it, while our State Legislatures and 
our National Congress and our City Councils go ahead and do things 
to which we object. A few of them legislate for a few. They are 
by a few and for a few and we sit back and object. Who is to blame? 
We that know what is right, but do not do it and we are to blame 
for that situation. 


Now, on this question of grading and labeling, we all know what 
is right. We have been selling almost since the infancy of this pea 
packing industry to the jobbers fancy goods, extra standard goods, 
standard goods and off-standards, so termed right on our gales 
tickets, right in the future contracts. They have been selling back 
_" retailers under those terms, fancy, extra standard and stan- 
ard. 


It is true, some of them have deserted those titles and have sold 
under labels, special labels that do not tell anything except the 
brand. Still we meet in convention, have met in convention for 
fifteen to twenty years and this question has constantly come up 
for discussion. 

I admire Dr. McGillivray and our Dominion canners for putting 
something across, even if it is not perfect, in the interest of the con- 
sumers. 


Primarily, we are in the canning industry to supply a need to 
the public, a public need. And our legislatures are purported to be 
a government of the people, by the people and for the people and 
that is for the big rank of consumers. 


There, of course, has sprung up between our manufacturing in- 
terests and the consuming interests, distributing interests. Now, if 
we sit back as canners and do not do anything as canners for the 
consumers on the question of intelligent labeling, and ask our legis- 
latures, who are the constituted authorities, to put that into force 
so that the consumer knows what is in existence in the minds of 
the manufacturers and canners, why. the middlemen, the distributors 
are going to put over customs, trade customs that mean financial 
advantage to them. 


Tf IT pack an article that my fellow distributor can take and cap'- 
talize under any brand that he may choose and build up a big trade 
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on it and become a discriminating buyer, he rightfully earns some 
money, but he is taking advantage of it. He earns big chunks of 
it. We as an industry have sat back and allowed that thing to de- 
velop probably to the detriment of the consumer. Those goods. are 
going to the consumer at too high a price today to warrant the in- 
crease in consumption which should take place. The opportunity 
is again ours. 

_ But I want to say in asking the Federal Government to open up 
this question of intelligent labeling and grading of canned foods, 
that we do this and proceed in a democratic way so that there will 
be no reaction. 

The consumer is entitled to the truth as to what is in the can. 
We have not been very swift to give the truth of what is in the can. 
The sooner we do that, I take it, the sooner will we be upon a firmer 
and more stable base, not only as the packing industry, but as dis- 
tributors of that food product. 

I know as far as the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association is con- 
cerned, the Wisconsin Packers who today pack sixty per cent. of the 
peas in the United States, they are extremely anxious that the con- 
sumer should be given the truth as to what is in the can of peas, 
and they are willing to take the consequences. 

Now, we have a Department of Markets that has got to do some- 
thing. They have been elected by the Legislature, or they have 
been provided for by the Legislature and they have got to earn their 
salary. They have got to make a record. It is natural that a pub- 
lic official should do that. They are attempting to assist the public 
and one manner in which they have proceeded is to require intelli- 
gent labeling of food products in the State of Wisconsin, potatoes, 
cheese and canned foods. ° 

They have issued some orders which are to go into effect on 
June ist, 1924. Now, they came to the Wisconsin Pea Packers for 
the definitions that exist in those orders. And as far as we could 
agree, they adopted them. 

They likewise took the same definitions and statements that 
existed today in the Federal Regulations or the Federal Definitions, 
as they exist in the Department of Agriculture. They want to do 
what is fair on that proposition, but they want to do something and 
make it compulsory that manufacturers must tell the truth on the 
label as to what is in the can. 

Now, Dr. Blanck says that they are handicapped because there 
is nothing in the Food and Drug Act which makes it possible for 
them to issue orders that have the effect of law. But as I under- 
stand it, the Food Department has got the right to determine 
whether or not goods that are offered to the public are mis-branded. 
And in order to get a basis for the determination of whether or not 
goods are misbranded, they, of necessity, must formulate some stan- 
dards by which they can measure all goods that are heing offered 
to determine whether or not they are misbranded. I presume to 
that extent they would have the moral force of the law even if they 
are not so interpreted by the Department. And that much benefit we 
could get from the Department of Agriculture, which is all that the 
industry would ask. 


WILLIAM C. LEITSCH MAKES HIS LAST REPORT 


OULD it be properat this time to make a short report of the 
W Conference Committee and answer some questions that have 
been raised? 
CHAIRMAN HUNT: Yes. Come up to the platform. 


‘REPORT OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
By Mr. W. C. Leitsch. 


I am glad the question of a uniform contract was raised by Presi- 
dent Hagemann of the State Association, because he difficulties to 
which he refers have been apparent to the Conference Committee for 
many years. 


It is not new to you that the National Canners’ Association has 
at all times refused to approve of such a uniform contract, because 
the committee has always been aware of the fact that the National 
Canners’ Association has among its members packers of all kinds 
of food commodities Seasonal commodities can be treated quite <if- 
gee! from commodities for which the raw product can be obtained 
at all times. 


The Conference Committee of the National Canners’ Association 
believes that certain policies can be laid down, but that the contrac- 
tural relations should be left largely to the parties themselves. 

We have substantially solved the question of pro rata delivery. 
This has always been purely a question of good faith and it remained 
for California to suggest that the good faith of the contracting parties 
be left to come policing power. Now, what that agency should be is 
still a question for the contracting parties. 

In California, if a contract is made with members of the Cali- 
fornia League, the matter of the good faith in the question of de- 
livery can be left to the secretary of the League and a certificnte 
issued showing that the canner made every human provision to fill 
that contract in full. Now, that can also be adopted_by the State 
Association of Wisconsin. It can be adopted by the State Associ‘- 
tion of any State. 

If the buyer is not famiiar with the methods and the standing 
and the experience of the canner, he can write into his contract a 
provision that if there is a short delivery, the good faith of that 
canner shall be certified to by some competen: agency. It would 
be a simple matter for any State Secretary to determine quickly 
whether or not a canner has acted in good faith. 

The jobber is not familiar with the operations of the eanning 
industry in detail, but the agency of the State Association can quickly 
determine whether that canner has contracted for a sufficient acreage, 
whether he has been equipped with the necessary machinery, whether 
he has sold on a five or ten year experience of production, and if 
he has, that is all that can be expected from aay canner who packs 
a seasonal commodity. 

Then comes the new question, or rathér, not the new question, 
but the old plague, of swell allowance. 

If they would only meet us and if we would meet them in the 
right spirit of intelligent investigation instead of trying to take an 
advantage of each other, that question could very easily be settled. 

At the last convention at Atlantic City, the canners on the con- 
ference committee were prepared with figures, a survey having been 
made, and more than 250 canning companies having made a report, 
showing that the loss on vegetables—they were not separated—but 
the three standard commodities showed a swell loss of less than one- 
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fifth of one per cent. : 

Now, it is absolutely impossible for that committee, dealing with 
every commodity packed in a can, milk, pork and beans, sauer kraut, 
pumpkin, corn and peas, to fix a fair allowance, and for that reason 
your National Canners’ Association has never tolerated or permitted 
rather, its committee to adopt any uniform contract or even to 
make a suggestion. 


The proper place for the study and setting of a swell allowance 
is in your state or your sectional organization, preferably the sec- 
tional, becaus€é what Wisconsin does, New York should do and what 
New York does, Illinois and Indiana should do. 


I have found in my travels this spring, that there are more 
jobbers opposed to a flat allowance than are favorable to it. They 
recognize the danger of a flat allowance. 


The first impulse of the jobber was to get a large flat allowance 
because it was conceded that if it was fixed at a high point, it would 
show the jobber a profit. And just as long as we skirmish for an 
advantage on these questions, we are going to get nowhere. What 
we want is an intelligent determination of those things that plague 
us year after year. 


A flat swell allowance has its advantages, but it presents great 
dangers. The President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion arose in our meeting at Atlantic City and said that in the 
State of Virginia he would not accept a three per cent. swell 
allowance. 


The jobbers were not prepared to give us any information that 
would help us in the least. While your committee was there in num- 
bers, the full committee I think was there, both days, the jobbers 
were there in full force. They had three times as many representa- 
tives as they were entitled to. We were glad to have them there, 
because we wanted to get the fullest expression of opinion. We 
wanted to know something of their experience. But notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we had asked the jobbers to make a survey of their 
losses, they could not give us one single figure at Atlantic City, show- 
ing that they had really studied the question of swell allowance, but 
were there and were primarily moved by the object of fixing a swell 
allowance that would show a profit. 


Why, gentlemen, in Chicago a year or so ago, one of the jobbers 
on the Conference Committee arose and said that his firm had made 
a profit of eight thousand dollars on a falt swell allowance. Is that 
the way to decide a question of this kind? 


Some years ago Wisconsin made a survey of the swell loss on 
peas, and it showed less than one eighth of one per cent. Just think 
of that, less than one-eighth of one per cent. Now, why should 
any jobber ask for one-half of one per cent. on peas. He is playing 
safe, and yet at a half a per cent. the President of the Naitonal Asso- 
ciation arises and says that he would not take in his State a swell 
allowance, a flat swell allowance of three per cent. 


Then arises the question as to what is an unusual loss? At 
what point, after you have made a flat swell allowance, at what 
point are you then to take into consideration an unusual loss, due 
to many reasons about which we know? So that is a question, as 
the President of the State Association has said, that is important 
and entitled to your intelligent study. 


The departments have made new rulings on return of swells and 
we may be forced to take some action. A suggestion was made by 
one jobber at our conference committee meeting and he was the 
only one—he presented no figures at the meeting, but he showed 
figures after the meeting. He said, ‘I have been buying peas from 
five different concerns for many years. I bought peas from other 
concerns, spot peas, but I have been doing my principal business 
with five concerns. I have investigated our swell allowance.’’ ‘ And 
he showed me that it ran from one-tenth to one-sixteenth of one per 
cent. Now, that man is in a position to go back to those four or 
five canners and say, “‘The past three or four years, your losses have 
been from one-tenth to one-sixteenth of one per cent. Now, but 
suppose we agree upon a basis of one-eighth of one per cent.?’’ Now, 
that would be a fair proposition between him and those particular 
canners. 


But right in the pea industry or in the corn industry,‘ you again 
have a great difference in the efficiency of the canner. A plant that 
is run all the year around on different commodities and has an ex- 
perienced, efficient class of help, is going to have less swells than 
some plant that is opened the Ist of May and hurriedly put into 
condition and the pea pack run through it by a lot of pick-up help. 

We have that question under consideration. We want help. We 
need it. We need the advice of the State Association. Wisconsin 
cannot of itself determine that question. 
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While the State Associations can make investigations, yet the 
Pea Section of the National Canners’ Association, which takes in 
pea canners from every State, is the final place for a determination 
of that particular question. 


_ Now, that requires study. That and the pro rata contract re- 
quires study. But here is where the jobbers are all the time prying 
us loose from more money. 


They have committees that go to these various conventions and 
present uniform contracts. A little regard is given to many phases 
of that contract. The contract at Chicago, adopted by the Western 
Canners’ Association, was hurriedly run through and scarcely any- 
one gave any thought to the discount, and yet that two per cent. 
discount in that contract has been raised this year to plague us all. 

_Now, why should there be so much question about discounts? 
It is a matter of a few plain English words. If I want to sell my 
goods at one and one-half, ten days, to well established trade, that 
is my business. You can write it in there, “less one and one-half 
per cent, ten days,’’ and no one can misunderstand it. If I want 
to sell my goods with a dollar or a dollar and a half label allowance, 
that is my business. And even though it is made uniform in the 
State, it requires but a few English words. There can be no dis- 
pute. ‘Label allowance a dollar or a dollar and a half or two dollars” 
whatever it may be. Why have conventions and committees to do 
termine matters that can be so easily settled in a few plain words? 

They take every favorable provision of a contract and insist on it, 
and if some fellow gives them little more liberal terms they use it as a 
lever to pry you loose from a little more liberal term on something 
that is between the contracting parties. 


Do you find any of them insisting upon shipment immediately 
after pack, which is in the Western contract? No. Those are things 
that they want to settle in their own contract, whether the shipments 
are to be made in cars at stated intervals or quantities at stated in- 
—- They can easily determine that but they want every ad- 
vantage. 


Now, that Western contract said, ‘‘Two per cent. with sight 
draft,’’ they come along and say, “I got two per cent. from this fellow 
and I want two per cent. from you.” 


Let me just say in conclusion that so far as any provision of a 
contract that can be settled by a few plain English words is con- 
cerned, we had not ought to waste any time-on here. 


But in the matter of pro rata delivery, which required something 
besides a few English words, required good faith, there could be and 
was of necessity much consideration before the jobber was satisfied 
that the planter or packer would make every provision to fill the con- 
tract in full, and if for some reason beyond his control he could not, 
he could make short delivery and there was reason for him to say 
who was to determine whether that canner did make every human 
provision. 


Good faith is at the foundation of any contract. I have written 
them for twenty-seven years. I know that you can write a contract 
as long as the moral code and it doesn’t mean anything unless the 
contracting parties are acting in good faith. And it was only fair and 
proper that the jobber should say, ‘“‘To whom shall I appeal if I 
question the good faith of the canner?’’ That is now settlea. 

It has not been adopted yet. The Wisconsin boys will make a 
splendid move if they in their State Association determine that such 
a contract if written by the jobber shall designate their Association 
as the final agency to determine whether the packer is honest enough. 
New York can do the same thing. 


On the question of swell allowance, don’t let us act independently 
of the other States. Give us all the information that you can. 

The jobbers have now recognized that they have been approaching 
that question from the wrong angle. They have appointed a com- 
mittee, a good deal like President Hagemann said of the Wisconsin 
Division of Markets, wants to do something, wants to show they are 
alive and they have been trying to approach that with a view of taking 
an advantage. Now, that is not the purpose of conference committees. 
It is to study these things intelligently. 


With the canners divided as to a flat allowance, with the jobbers 
divided as to a flat allowance, with scarcely any knowledge of what 
the right percentage would be in the different commodities, why should 
we act hastily? 


_I just want to say to you in conclusion, that your committee is 
trying to get all the light that it can on the question of flat allow- 
ance; and I caution you against rushing headlong into the allowance 
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of one-half of one per cent., because, pea packers, it is unreasonable 
and unfair. It adds largely to your cost and it shows a profit to the 
jobber which he is not entitled to. 

So that as the President suggested, at these conference committee 
meetings, even though the State Associations are not represented as 
an Association, there should be the fullest representation and action 
taken only after thorough investigation. 


You know, some of us have stood a lot of abuse on that confer- 
ence committee from men who have insisted that the only right way 
to sell canned foods was on a guaranteed delivery. We have stood 
ap under that abuse until today the principle of a pro rata delivery 
is recognized even by the strongest opponents of a few years ago, 
because it has coupled with it, an agency to determine good faith. 


Now, if we can as well solve the swell allowance question as we 
have the pro rata delivery clause, then I think your committee has 
earned its salary. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN HUNT: We are certainly very glad to have this re- 
port from Mr. Leitsch. I trust that the canners as a whole will act 
on his suggestion of keeping careful records of youur swells so that we 
will have something definite when the conference committee ets 
next year. 


GRADING FRESH PEAS FOR CANNING 
By Mr. G. J. Lange. 


UCH has been said the past several months on methods of more 
M intelligent labeling of canned peas. 

Just of late I happened to drop into one of the Piggly-Wiggly 
stores. Just as a pastime, I looked over their stock of canned corn and 
peas. Here were peas 12c 15c, 18c, 20¢ and 30c per can. I couldn’t 
find on these labels where I could tell the difference. The label on the 
12c can looked the same to me as the 30c can. They were all peas. 
Should I have bought a can it would have been like the drawing in a 
game of chance, and like Abe Lincoln said, ‘‘You can fool all of the 
public part of the time, and you can fool some of the people all of the 
time, but yon can’t fool all of the public all of the time.” So it seems 
to me that our grading and labeling is being sorely neglected, and it is 
hurting the industry. I firmly believe that is one of the troubles on 
canned corn today. We corn canners have fooled the public just a 
little too long. We all know there is a come back some day. 

A short time ago I purchased two cans of peas at a retail store, 
paid 15c per can for them. By the looks of this fine label, I had good 
reason to believe I should get a real good standard quality or even 
better, perhaps an extra standard. I cut one can, just as an example. 
The brand Wisconsin on the can, sweet wrinkled peas, is where the 
consumer gets stung. Your peas or my peas, a good standard No. 5 
sieve or No. 4 sieve passing over the counter at 15¢c per can, and here 
are these culls or seconds going over the counter at the same price. 
Who says we are giving the consumer a square deal if we fail to estab- 
lish a line of grading and labeling so the public can buy with some 
knowledge of what they are getting for their money? 
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Gentlemen, I feel it is our duty as men to make haste and correct 
this evil. We should adopt a better ruling on grading so the average 
consumer can buy on the label and make it compulsory to put on that 
label just what grade there is in the can, whether fancy, extra stan- 
dard, standard, or sub-standard or seconds. Your committee on grad- 
ing may say ‘‘Make it unlawful to can seconds.’”’ I don’t agree with 
you on that. There is a demand and a consumer, for every grade of 
peas. Seconds peas make splendid pea soup if a grade is established 
But they should be labeled as to what they are so they will naturally 
be directed into the trade channel where they belong. 


These peas cost the canner say about twenty-five cents to thirty 
cents a dozen, fresh before canning Now, if the law compels the 
canner to label them ‘‘seconds,” if the price is cut so low that the 
canner might better throw them away, you will see very seconds go 
into the cans The same can be said of sub-standards. 

It is evident that the present method of defining grades is inade- 
quate for our present day needs, as I feel we need a better system 
of grading that will cover practically all points of difference of opinion. 
I have thought of the grading of Michigan beans which is known as 
a C. H. P. Bean. Take, if you please, the grading of butter. Mr. 
Creamery Man is allowed to leave a certain percentage of moisture in 
the butter. 

When Lange Canning Company were putting out pork and beans 
for the British Government during the World War, we were allowed 
a certain per cent. of moisture in the can and no more. So TI feel the 
canner should be allowed a certain percentage of oversize peas, broken 
or split peas, also a certain per centage of discolored peas or for- 
eign matter that might be visible to the naked eye of the inspectors, 
before going into the can and before the can shall be counted out of 
its class and be put down one grade lower. I have therefore made up 
a recommendation for grading peas which reads as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GRADING 


Grading shall be decided according to the size of the opening in the 
sieves through which the peas may be passed. 
‘ Size 1 peas are those which pass through an opening 9/32 inch in 

imater. 

Size 2 peas are those which pass through an opening 10/32 inch in 
diameter. 

Size 3 peas are those which pass through an opening 11/32 inch in 
diameter. 

Further sizes according to our present standards as to size. 

Posie peas are not graded for size they shall be marked ‘‘un- 
graded.” 


FANCY GRADE PEAS 
Peas must be young and tender, liquor must be clear, cans must 
contain 1214 ounces of drained weight of peas after processing, peas 
must be covered with brine, both peas and brine must be free from 
flavor defects due to imperfect processing and peas that have gotten 
too old after cutting. 
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The following allowances should be made for broken and split peas, 
oversized peas, discolored peas and foreign matter, which might be 
found in the can even after said peas had passed through all our 
present day machinery and also might not have been visible to the 
naked eye of the inspectors before they were processed. 

Allowance of 4 per cent. for broken and split on No. 1 and 2 per 
cent. on No. 2 and No. 3 and up. 

Allowance of 2 per cent. for oversized but young tender peas. 

Allowance of one-half of one per cent. for discolored peas and for- 
eign matter. 

The fact that such peas do not contain 12% ounces of drained 
weight should not furnish sufficient room for rejection as this clause 
is well covered by Government classification of weight and measure. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one- 
half inch tall and in the most conspicuous place or across the front 
of the label, ‘‘Fancy Quality,’’ then below giving size, for example, 
“This can size No. 3, Early Variety Peas or Sweet Variety Peas,’’ 
whichever the case may be, in type not less than one-quarter inch tall; 
and the word “Sifted, Extra Sifted,’’ etc., should be eliminated from 
the wording on the label, all peas being labeled as per their respective 
sieve. 

EXTRA STANDARD QUALITY PEAS 

Peas must be reasonably clear liquor, reasonable well covered with 
brine but not necessarily submerged, one-eighth inch as fancies should 
be. Cans should contain not less than 12% ounces of drained weight 
of peas. Both liquor and peas should be reasonably free from flavor 
defects due from imperfect processing and peas that have gotten too 
old after cutting. 

Following allowances: 

Allowance of 6 per cent. for broken and splits on No. 1 and 5 per 
cent on No. 2 and up. 

Allowance of 6 per cent. for oversized and reasonably tender peas. 

Allowance of 1 per cent. for discolored peas and foreign matter. 

The fact that above peas do not contain 12% ounces of drained 
weight should not furnish sufficient room for rejection as this clause 
is well covered by Government classification of weights and measures. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one-half 
inch tall and in the most conspicuous place or across the front of the 
label, “Extra Standard Quality,” giving number of size, ‘‘This can 
Size 2, Early Variety Peas or Sweet Variety Peas,’’ whichever the 
case may be, in type not less than one-quarter inch tall and the 
words ‘Sifted, Extra Sifted,’’ etc., should be eliminated from the 
wording on the label, all peas being labeled as per their respective 
sieves. 


STANDARD QUALITY PEAS .. 

Peas may be more or less hard, liquor may be more or less 
cloudy but not thick, fill may be more or less slack but should con- 
tain not less than 12% ounces of drained weight of peas. Cans may 
be too full provided same has not caused any signs of goods not 
keeping. 

Allowance of 12% for broken and splits. 

Allowance of 12% for oversized peas. 

Allowance of 2% for discolored peas and foreign matter. 

The fact that above do not contain 12% ounces of drained weight 
should not furnish sufficient room for rejection as this clause is well 
covered by Government classification of weights and measures. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least one- 
half inch tall and in the most conspicuous place on said label, or 
across the front ‘‘Standard Quality’ giving size, for instance, ‘This 
ean Size 5, Early Variety peas,” or “Sweet Variety Peas,’’ which- 
ever the case may be, in type not less than one-quarter inch tall, 
and the words ‘‘sifted, extra sifted,’’ etc., should be eliminated from 
the wording on the label, all peas being labeled as per their respec- 
tive sieves. 


SUB-STANDARD QUALITY PEAS 

This class of peas should embody all peas that fail in some re- 
spects to meet the requirements of the other three classes of peas but 
allowances as follows: . 

Allowance of 20% for broken and splits. 

Allowance of 20% for oversize peas. 

Allowance of 5% for discolored peas and foreign matter. 

The fact that above peas do not contain 12% ounces of drained 
weight should not furnish sufficient room for rejection as this clause 
is well covered by Government classification of weights and measures. 

Labels on the above products should read in type at least five- 
eighths inch tall and in the most conspicuous place on said label 
“Sub-Standard Quality” giving size “This can Size 4 Early Variety 
Peas or Sweet Variety Peas,’’ whichever the case may be, and the 
words “Sifted, Extra Sifted,’’ etc., should be eliminated from the 
wording on the label, all peas being called as per their respective 
sieves. 


SECONDS OR CULLS 


This class of peas should embody all peas that fail in any respect 
to meet the requirements of any previous classification, and may 
be ungraded as to size with cloudy or thick liquor, fill may be 
more or less slack, but shall contain not less than 12% ounces of 
drained weight. Peas may be more or less over ripe but not dry 
soaked peas. 

Labels on this class of peas should read in type at least five- 
eighths inch tall across the front of the label ‘‘Seconds Quality, Early 
Variety Peas or Sweet Variety Peas,’’ whichever the case may be. 


Garden run or ungraded peas which are not graded to size shall 
meet the requirements as set forth in the grading of peas- that are 
graded to size shall be labeled the same as to quality, i. e., ‘“‘Fancy, 
Extra Standard, or Standard,’’ whichever the case may be provided 
they meet the requirements as set down in their respective classifi- 
eation. Peas labeled ‘‘Garden Run”? must be Garden Run and include 
all sizes as grown in the field. 


CHAIRMAN HUNT: Mr. Lange has outlined the question of grad- 
ing as well as the question of labeling. I believe it is the inten- 
tion of the committee that has this in charge to take these both 
up, so I think this has been covered. 


If there is nothing further, I think we will stand adjourned until 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon an adjournment was taken to Wednesday afternoon, 
April 11th, 1923.) 


April 30, 1923 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


; April 11, 1923. 
GENERAL SESSION OF WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President Clark called the meeting to order at 2.45 P. M. 

PRESIDENT CLARK: I think we will close up some of the 
business of the Western Canners’ Association before turning the 
meeting over to the Corn Section of the National Canners’ Association. 


TELEGRAM FROM MR. JUDGE 


SECRETARY LEE: I have here a telegram which with the per- 
mission of President Clark, I would like to read: 


Baltimore, April 7th, 1923. 
Mr. Royal F. Clark, President, 
Western Canners’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Though forced to be absent in person I and “The Canning 
Trade’ are nevertheless ‘“‘with’ you in this biggest and best 
meeting you have yet held. All business is at the peak of pros- 
perity and the canning industry rapidly falling into step. It 
was at Milwaukee that the National Association went on 
record as favoring the packer’s name on every label. Last fall 
in Milwaukee, Mr. G. J. Lange outlined the need of an in- 
telligent label. May we not hope that this convention will 
launch the definite move to make intelligent labeling the fore- 
most order of the day, thus bringing to fruition Wisconsin's 
determination to pack quality, labeled intelligently and sold 
along modern merchandising methods now just beginning to 
blossom and show promise in this industry. The canning 
industry could make no greater forward step, in my esti- 
mation, than this triumvirate act: A quality pack: intelli- 
gently labeled and efficiently sold, and it is my earnest hope 
that your convention may see the launching of this great 
movement. 


Always the friend of the canning industry, 
THE CANNING TRADE. 


Arthur I. Judge, Editor. 
(Applause.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Mr. E. W. Virden, Chairman. 


Mr. President, the Committee on Nominations recommend the 
following names for Directors: J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Iowa; Clar- 
ence Turmail, Indiana; J. B. Weix, Wisconsin; J. E. Barr, Minnesota; 
H. L. Harrington, Utah; Van Zant, Colorado; Howard Orr, Ohio; Roy 
Nelson, Missouri; Walter Trego, Illinois; C. O. Dawson, Nebraska; 
Wiliam McEwin, Michigan; J. R. Stokely, Tennessee; Pendeton, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 


J. W. HILL 
President 
Western Canners Association 


MR. L. A. SEARS: I move that they be elected and that the 
chairman be authorized to cast the unanimous ballot of the Associa- 
tion for the nominee named. 


(The motion was seconded and carried unanimously.) 


MR. VIRDEN: For President for the ensuing year, Mr. J. W. 
Hill of Des Moines, Iowa, the present Vice-President. 


For Vice-President, Mr. Clarence Turmail of Indiana. 


(Upon the motion being put by the Chairman, they were elected 
unanimously.) 


MR. VIRDEN: And for Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John A. Lee 
of Chicago. 


(Upon the motion being put by the Chairman, he was elected 
unanimously.) 
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INVINCIBLE CORN HUSKERS 


Point the way to speeding up the whole Corn Canning 
House. 


Eight Invincible Huskers are sufficient for one Corn 
Line. The Cutters, Fillers and Cappers are kept on 
the move to keep pace with Invincible Huskers. 


They see to it that the Corn is gotten into the Can— 
Fresh. 


Invincible (All Steel Roll) Huskers are right and they 
are priced right. 


Drop us a line for full particulars. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


A.C.GIBSON CO, Inc. || {IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


11 No. Division St., : Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
BUFFALO, N. Y. : to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
: riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 

dry steam. or open bath process. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 


FOR THE : MADE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING : BY 
INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Souder Continuous Cooker ¥ 
Handles three sizes of cans without change. 
Most economical - longest life - any part ac- ZASTROW 
cessible - temperature control - guaranteed MACHINE CO. 
to please you. INC. 
1404-1410 
Write for particulars. THAMES STREET 
ALTIMORE - MD. fe 
SOUDER MFG. CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
Bridgeton, N. J. GEO. W. ZASTROW 
% 
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CORN SECTION 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Held in Conjunction with the Convention of the 


WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 11th, 1923—3:00 P. M. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: On account of the illness of the Chairman 
of the Corn Section, Mr. Shriver, we have a very good substitute, 
a man known to all of you, the former President of theNational 
Canners’ Association. 

I will now turn the meeting over to Mr. James Moore of New 
York. (Applause. 

CHAIRMAN MOORE: It seems that some years ago there was 
a committee of the Corn Section that was engaged in investigating 
corn black. There never has been a report rendered to the Corn Sec- 
tion of the activities of that committee and the financial results. 
I would like to have Mr. Dickinson make that report. 

MR. RICHARD DICKINSON: This is rather ancient history. 
It dates back to the National Convention which was held in Chicago 
at which time the Section authorized the employment of ye 3 
Cuykendall to assist the chemists in the corn black investigation, and 
I want to report on that now: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE CUYKENDALL 
EXPENSE FUND 


The writer was appointed treasurer of a fund to cover the ex- 
pense of Mr. J. R. Cuykendall while assisting in the corn black in- 
vestigation. 

The most of this fund was collected promptly and paid to the 
Hoopeston Canning Company (which had advanced Mr. Cuykendall’s 
expense money). The final settlement has been delayed a long time 
waiting for one state, which has not yet made any contribution but 
the matter has been delayed so long that patience has ceased to be 
a virtue so Illinois canners have contributed an amount to cover 
the deficit and the account has been closed up. 

The following report shows the apportionment of the various 
states, which was made as directed by the Corn Section, together 
with the amounts received therefrom. Tennessee and Michigan, 
not being principal corn canning States, no figures for their output 
were available to the treasurer, yet they had a sufficient pack that 
they were asked to make a contribution on the same basis per case 
as the States which were apportioned. 


Apportionment Received 
New York 354.90 
Wisconsin 220.00 
Tri-States 380.35 
Michigan 
3,901.41 
Paid to Hoopesion Canning Company...... Se 


In those States where contributions were made by individuals 
instead of by the State Association, report is being sent to each of 
the contributors. 

Respectfully submitted, 


RICHARD DICKINSON, Treasurer. 


Address by Mr. James Moore 


CHAIRMAN MOORE: Before we start, it may not be amiss to 
point out the purpose of the greater activity on the part of the 
sections of the National Canners’ Association. Whether the hope 
will be realized or not will be determined by the reception given 
to those activities by the members of the canning industry interested 
in the production of the various items. 

It seemed to many of us who had been somewhat in touch with 

Association affairs, that the development of our industry was pro- 
gressing along lines which made it impracticable to consider the prob- 
lems of each different commodity section in the aggregate. In other 
words, the problems of the pea canner, while in some respects identical 
with those of the corn canner, are in other respects radically dif- 
ferent. It seemed to us that the possibility of reforms in labeling 
and in grading must be worked out by each commodityy section and 
must be worked out in such a manner that it would work no in- 
justice to any particular section of the country. And that seemed 
impossible to handle through a single committee. The subject of 
labels and labeling, and that involves grading, is one that is really 
pressing upon us. 
° Many of us are very loath to change our labels. We have the 
feeling that the consumer has learned to know the labels under which 
we distribute our goods, has learned to repose confidence in those 
labels and needs no special education as far as our particular labels 
are concerned. 

I think that we can say that for many of the canners who are 
here before me, who have distributed their goods under their own 
labels. Yet, we must recognize the fact that this is a growing in- 
dustry. The units are changing all the time. New canners are 
coming to the front. A great portion of our goods are distributed 
not under our own labels which we can control, but under the labels 
of the distributors, and we, as the canners, have really the primary 
responsibility to the consumers. 

I am going a little further than that. It is not alone a question 
of responsibility to the consumer; it is a question of profound selfish 
interest to us that the consumer receives one hundred per cent. pro- 
tection in buying canned foods. Every time the consumer purchases 


a ean of corn, believing, unconsciously or consciously, that she is 
about to obtain for her family the same article that she has obtained 
heretofore when she purchased corn at that particular store and is 
disappointed in the quality of that corn, there is a loss to the corn 
canning industry as a whole. 


I am not going to attempt to illustrate 
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these points, because they are known to you. They are known ee 
you so thoroughly that it is useless for us to go into the details o 
the need of educating the consumer and of dealing with absolute 
honesty with the consumer of our products. 

I think we will start with the premise that we are all anxious 
that the consumer of canned corn shall know what she purchases, 
shall know just what she is going to receive, and consequently 
experiences the satisfaction for which she has paid when she con- 
sumes the contents of that can. If she does, she will purchase 


n. 

The corn industry is in a little different situation from the pea 
industry. mehow, some way, the pea canning industry has moved 
along pretty smoothly. Consumption seems to have increased nearly 
if not quite in proportion to the increase in production. We cannot 
say the same about the corn canning industry. 

We are meeting here this afternoon as business men, interested 
in our particular industry, the canning of corn, to deal with some 
real problems. And it seems to be the hope of all of us that we can 
start some activity or in some way change our present methods so 
as to strengthen canned corn in the favor and confidence of the con- 


JAMES MOORE 
New York Canners Inc. 


suming American public. Now, to accomplish that, to do something 
for this patient of the canning idustry which is merely convalescent 
from a period of quite acute sickness, will require the very best 
brains that can be applied to these problems. 


This is a meeting for open discussion. I had no thought that 
I would be called upon to express my views, although I feel that 
there is such need of some action in the corn canning industry that 
I do not believe I could have sat in my chair this afternoon without 
saying something in the course of the discussion along some of the 
lines which interest me particularly. 


It was suggested before I took the platform that no special 
speaker had been assigned to the topic of varieties, and that in my 
opening remarks I might touch upon that subject, there being some 


feeling for some reason that I was personally interested in the varieties 
of canned corn. 


My only interest in this subject is in diminishing the number of 
varieties as far as possible and making it practical to communicate 


to the consumer just what she is getting when she buys a can of 
corn. 


I have seen in the few years I have been in the industry some 
changes in New York State in the production of canned corn. You 
have seen greater changes possibly in your own States. 


The State of Minnesota has become known to us in the East 
as producing Minnesota Crosby corn. Now, there is a variety name 
of which to be proud. No matter about the history of it, no matter 
who worked it up, the bare fact that the canners of the State of 
Minnesota have achieved a reputation for a specific variety of sweet 
corn, has done a great deal for the corn canning industry in the 
State of Minnesota, and possibly it may point the way to some 
extent to what can be done in other localities. 


If the State of Minnesota packs Minnesota Crosby corn and 
distributes Minnesota Crosby corn in such manner that it can be 
identified by the consumer, it will acquire all the good will to which 
that product is entitled in infinitely greater volume than though it 
packed an Evergreen corn, a County Gentlemen corn, a Hickox corn, 
a Crosby corn, a Bantam-Evergreen corn, the Golden Bantam corn, 
the improved Bantam corn and to some extent all of the other 
varieties of corn which are more or less passed upon the public as 
having some special significance to the consumer. 

Now, if Minnesota can adopt a variety name properly by stan- 
dardizing seed and standardizing production of a type of corn which 
is suited to that climate, which proves acceptable to the consumer, 
the corn canner of the State of Minnesota will cut loose to a very 
great extent from any criticisms which the consuming public may 
have against canned cern in general. 

In the State of New York five or six years ago there were a few 
acres of County Gentlemen corn raised, possibly. a thousand, or two 
thousand acres, and the balance of the corn was Evergreen, Stoles 
Evergreen. Today, to the best of my judgment, there is a larger 
variety of Golden Bantam corn in the State of New York, than there 
is of Evergreen corn. And without conferring with our secretary, 
who could probably give me the exact facts, I may not be far wrong 
in saying that the production of Country Gentleman corn is one-half 
as great as that of Evergreen corn, so-called. There is, however, 
still a smattering of all kinds and varieties of corn. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


VIRGINIA 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


R O A N O K E, . 


The sturdiest and most efficient machine ever devised for the application of wire bands 
at any desired tension to all kinds of boxes, crates, etc. 


SIMPLE BUT POSITIVE 


in operation. Fool-proof and built to stand hard service. Weighs only 14 pounds. 
The manner in which the wire is automatically sealed insures maximum strength and 
leaves no sharp ends to protrude and cause damage. . 


CARY’S Capped Bundled Wire 


The wire with the patented shoulder. 
The Only Perfect Wire for Use in any Wire Tying Machine. 
A special drawn round galvanized wire in 13 and 14 gauge. The 13 gauge wire is 
packed in bundles containing 250 pieces; 14 gauge, 400 pieces in a bundle. Furnish- 
ed in any length desired. 
The patented shoulder holds the wire securely in any tying machine and absolutely 
prevents slipping. is is an exclusive feature. 
hg method of bundling insures every wire being in perfect condition when received 
y you. 


Prices and discounts furnished on application 


Manhattan Bridge Plaza 


RING CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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If I could have my way, as a business manager, controlling 
or directing the corn section in the State of New York, I would 
standardize on two types of corn. 1 would standardize on a single 
variety of Golden Bantam corn which by experience had been demon- 
strated to be best adapted to the growing conditions in the State 
of New York, and which the results had shown obtained the greatest 
favor with the consuming public. I would eliminate all these dif- 
ferent varieties of Evergreen corn, of Crosby corn, or possibly Coun- 
try Gentleman corn. I would say as an economic proposition that 
I would eliminate Country Gentleman corn in the State of New 
York and I would adopt one variety of white sweet corn which ex- 
perience might demonstrate or had demonstrated was best adapted, all 
things considered, to be produced in the State of New York. 

When we consider all things we must consider the grower, be- 
cause if the grower does not make a profit on his corn, he is not going 
to grow it or if the variety is absolutely unsuited to that particular 
locality. I would suggest that the State sections, or the State Asso- 
ciations in their activities work along something the lines that I 
have indicated. 

I visited with the Maine corn canners last fall. I suggested to 


‘them at that time that their problem of grading corn would be very 


much simplified if they would use the name ‘Maine corn’ on Maine 
corn and nothing else, if they got rid of the hybrid strains of corn, 
reversions from the true Crosby type which have more or less affected 
the quality in the State of Maine, get down to a single type of 
Crosby seed and label their best quality product, ‘‘Maine Sweet Corn” 
or ‘‘Maine Corn.” P 

I suggest to them that they forget that there were any grades. 
The large, or a very large percentage of Maine corn properly cut 
and properly handled will be fancy. Why call it fancy or any- 
thing else from a commercial viewpoint? Why not let is be known 
as ‘‘Maine Corn.’”’ Eliminate the different varieties. Standardize it. 
Protect the quality of the seed. Grow a true type and then when 
the consumer buys Maine corn, she will get what she wants and 
won’t be disappointed and won’t go to some other label or to some 
— variety of corn in the hope of getting something more appe- 
izing. 

Don’t think by that that I have formed an opinion adverse to 
identifying corn as ‘Fancy, Extra Standard and Standard,”’ or as 
“Fancy, Choice and Standard,” or identifying it in any other proper 
way to indicate grades. It is just the contrary. I believe upon the 
whole that we must recognize grades and that those grades ought 
to be established on sound business principles with such elasticity of 
terms as will work no hardship and at the same time will afford 
adequate protection to the consumer, and I believe that that is 
coming. 

The next special subject is the subject of grades. I would like 
to have Dr. Elwell lead the discussion on that subject. (Applause.) 


(Continued Next Week.) 


NEW YORK BANS RETURN OF SWELLS 


Department of Health 

City of New York 
Bureau of Food and Drugs 
New York, April 18, 1923 
Managing Editor, 
The Canning Trade. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 


The present method of handling spoiled canned foods insofar 
as the Department of Health is concerned is unsatisfactory. 
Under the present conditions it is practically impossible for the 
Department to prevent this material from being used for food 
purposes. 

Spoiled canned foods are potentially dangerous to the con- 
sumer and should be destroyed immediately upon discovery of 
their condition. 

It is, therefore, felt necessary, in future, in order that the 
public may be protected, that wherever we find spoiled canned 
foods in the possession of any food dealer, that same be con- 
demned and destroyed. Where such canned foods are found in 
possession of a retailer, jobber or wholesale dealer, the question 
of criminal prosecution wiil be considered, 

The collection and return of spoiled canned foods by the 
wholesale dealer, jobber or other food dealer is to be discon- 
tinued. Any dealer returning or making a practice of collecting 
spoiled canned foods will be considered as violating the Sanitary 
Code, in that he is trafficking in unwholesome foods. 

This ruling shall not affect any spoiled canned foods at 
present in the hands of a retailer, jobber or wholesaler, which is 
set apart from wholesome foods and is being held so that proper 
credits may be allowed, provided that the disposition of such 
spoiled canned foods is made on or before June Ist, 1923. 


Respectfully, 
OLE SALTHE, Director. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


N. C. A. Sections to Meet With Tri-State at Baltimore— 
Because of the successful gatherings at Milwaukee, a meeting 
of the Tomato Section and, perhaps, the Corn and Pea Sections 
of the National Canners’ Association will be held at Baltimore 
in connection with the Tri-State spring meeting, May 3 and 4. 
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In fact, the entire day of Friday, the 4th, has been given over 
to the sections. 


In view of the interest shown in the topies discussed at 
Milwaukee—varieties, grades, labeling, publicity and coding— 
the same program will probably be repeated at Baltimore. 
Meetings will be held at the Southern Hotel, where canners may 
secure special rates. 


* * * 


Bureau of Chemistry Movie—Protecting the great American 
appetite against unscrupulous foreign food exporters and pre- 
venting the dumping in this country of impure food and drug 
imports is the subject of a new United States Department of 
Agriculture one-reel film, “Keeping Out Bad Food.” 


The motion picture visualizes one of the important tasks of 
pod Bureau of Chemistry in administering the Federal food and 
rugs act. 


_ It will be loaned to exhibitors, free, for short periods, and 
circulated through the Department’s film distribution system 
Copies may be purchased at cost of printing. 


* * * 


Western Writer Praises Canned Foods—Writing in connec- 
tion with Canned Foods Week, Mrs. Florence Leganke, a writer 
on home economics, whose newspaper articles are syndicated 
throughout the West, paid the canning industry a splendid trib- 
ute in a recent article captioned “Old Traditions and Methods 
and Modern Canning Industry.” This article contains much 
good advice, given in terms easily understood by the average 
woman, who is prone to be more annoyed than impressed by the 
scientific terms and esoteric phraseology affected by some recent 
writers on household subjects. 


The article is so uniformly good throughout that it is diffi- 
cult to quote it in part. It begins with a subject very near to 
the hearts of most vegetable canners—at least, no canner ever 
seems to have written or spoken on his product without some 
reference to it: 


“Why, oh, why, do some cooks and some books tell you to 
rinse carefully any canned vegetable as soon as opened? They 
do not suggest that you pour the pineapple juice down the sink. 
They do not tell you to rinse the peaches, nor to let the water 
run over the canned blackberries. It seems to be a carry-over 
tradition from the past. * * * Possibly the same people are 
the ones who cook fresh vegetables in a great quantity of water 
and then pour it all down the sink after the vegetable is cooked. 


* * * The iron salts, the phosphorous and the calcium com- 
pounds do little good to the lead pipe in the sink, but they 
might do a tremendous amount of good in the human body. Do 
not throw them away.” . 


A little further on in her article Mrs. Laganke speaks of an 
error all too frequently made by the many users of caned foods: 

“Another mistake made by many people is the long cooking 
they give canned vegetables. They are cooked more thoroughly 
by the canner than you can cook them on the stove. It is a waste 
of gas to let them boil and boil. Reheating is all that is neces- 
sary. You will find the flavor improved by this method, also.” 

The writer has this to say about the immediate emptying 
of the can: 


“In the days of our youth we were taught to empty a can 
the minute it was opened. We were almost afraid to let the air 
touch the contents of the opened can before we transferred the 
contents to a china bowl. Will you believe me when I tell you 
that this is another exploded theory? The canners themselves 
tell us that it is safe to leave the foed in the open can. I must 
confess that it sends the cold shivers up and down my spine 
when I stop to think about doing it. Yet, I have done it, and live 
to tell the tale.” 


* * * 


Newspapers Hasten to Correct Spinach Story—As a result 
of the investigation made by the National Canners’ Association, 
which developed conclusive evidence that an outbreak of illness 
in a family near New York City, attributed to canned foods, was 
really due to coal-gas poisoning, Eastern newspapers have been 
quick, in a spirit of fairness, to correct their. original reports. 

The papers which have thus far published retractions, set- 
ting forth in headlines that coal gas and not canned spinach was 
the real cause of the illness, are the New York Tribune, the New 
York Sun, New York Herald, New York Evening World, New 
York Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Rochester Times-Union, the 
Washington Herald and the Yonkers Statesman. 
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J. T. DOWLING 


DOWLING 


PATENT ATTORNEY BO XES UFACTURERS 
631 MUNSEY BUILDING fl and BOX SHOOKS 
BALTIMORE, MD. FOR THE CANNERS 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. _| ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., 
: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE MORRAL 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Write for List of Users and Full Information 


PATENTED MORRAL BROS. 


M orral, Ohi Oo PATENTED 


Rochester, NY. 


“We excel Our Labels 
nDesigns are the Thghes est Standard 
of for Com 


ial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. ' ) 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—WNew High-Grade Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles, in standard sizes 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 200, 250, 
300, 400 and 500 gallon capacity; in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. Prices reasonable for kettles of heavy gauge, best 
materials and made by careful and skilled coppersmiths of 
long experience. Established 1871. Over 50 years of honest 
service. Our financial rating speaks for itself. It’s your guar- 
antee. Hamilton Copper & Brass Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1,000 Steel Tubs, 24” diameter at top, 
20” diameter at bottom, 18” deep. Made of galvanized 
steel in one piece. Address James A. Tarr, N. W. Cor. 
Sharp and Conway Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Triumph Power Apple Parers. 
Battery of ten Coons-Mabbett Automatic Parers, complete 
with Tanks, Conveyors, Jack Shaft, Pulleys, etc. 
1—Apple Quartering Machine. 
1—Hand Seamer for No. 1 cans. 
1—Power Stirrer for Copper Kettle. 
2—150-gal. Copper Jacket Steam Kettler, complete with 
valves, etc. 
2—Process Kettles, open top, 40-inch, depth three of the 
above Process Crates. 
1—15 H. P. Horizontal Steam Engine. 
1—Four-wheel Truck. 
1—Aluminum Cooking Coil. 
Hangers, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Link Belt, Sprockets, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, etc. 
Rose Cliff Fruit Farm, Inc., Waynesboro, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 Morral Single Corn Husker, 1 Vil- 


ter Bottle Washer. The W. C. Pressing Co., Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Livingston Rotary Washer. 
20 ft. Slat Conveyor. 
1 Twin Cyclone. 
8 Gould Rotary Pumps — 2’’ Suction and 
Discharge. 
1 Blackwell Rotary Pump — 2’’ Suction 
and Discharge. 
Address Box A-1071 % The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Entire capital stock or controlling interest 
in canning factory in best section of Central Indiana. Oper- 
ates entire year on full line of vegetables and winter packs. 
Best of buildings and machinery. Operated successfully for 
30 years. Address P. O. Box No. 8, Delphi, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Car Load of American Empty No. 2 Cap 
Hole Cans in wooden cases. Canslike new. Will sell for less 
than cost, or trade for spot or future packed canned goods. 
What have you to offer ? Address Box A-1060 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —Two 60 x 16 Horizontal Tubular Boilers, 
80 h. p , complete with stacks. Immediateshipment. The 
W.C. Pressing Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 


For quick sale at bargain prices-two retorts 30 x 65" less 
crates. One Sprague-Low Hand Pack Filler. One string 
bean cutter. One Cyclone pulper (never used). 18 crates 
for 40 x 72" retorts. | Address P. O. Box 909, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Two large size Rotary Hot water Wheeler 
Apple Soakers. One 17 x 22", two color Hooper Printing 
Press. One Standard 2000 lb. capacity 23 x 43" Platform 
Seales. All the above in good condition. Address Box 
A 1065 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


1-Sprague Horizontal Scalder 
1-—Monitor-Thomas scalder 

1-Link- Belt Peeling Table 

1-Style G. Wonder Cooker, end discharge 
1-Indiana Pulper 

1—Wooden Cyclone Pulper 

2-40 x 60 Closed Retorts 

2—Square Steam Boxes 

1—Premier Lye Peach Peeling System 
I-Sieward Deep Well Pump, capacity 66 cubic 
feet air per minute 

1-Straight-Line Hoist 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, merry-go round in first class 
condition seventyfive peelers. Two Souder Hand fillers. 


Will trade for apple canning machinery. P.O. Box 125, 
Wyoming. Del. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Merrell-Soule Double Corn Mixer. 
1 Merrell-Soule Corn Cooker Filler, with Whitehead Cooker 

Cleaner. 

1 Webster Pumpkin and Squash Seeder. 
1 Webster Revolving Pumpkin Peeler, 
1 Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher. 
1 5-ft. Crawford Cider Filter. 

. 4-tube 10-ft. Cider Pasteurizer. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler, for No. 2 and No. 3 Open- 
Top Cans. 
55-H. P. Alberger Buffalo Tandem Gas Engine. 
Smith Automatic Suction Gas Producer for above engine. 
4-Shoe Invincible String Bean Grader, making 5 grades. 
Peerless Corn Huskers. 
Ulery-Merrell-Soule Corn Silker. 
Brass Pulp or Catsup Pump, 2” connection. 
1 20th Century Liquid Filling Machine. 
3 Sets 2”, 1 set 2%” Copper Coils for Pulp Tanks. 
4 Cypress Pulp Reducing Tanks, 6’ 4” diameter, 72” staves, 
Price on application. The Fuller Canneries Co., Kirby Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Complete one line corn plant, Mt. Pleasant, Del., 
three acres of land. Five hundred to six hundred acres of corn 
obtainable this season. Tomatoes also obtainable if wanted. Every- 
thing in first class condition. Plant thoroughly equipped, also lot 
of Shoepeg and Evergreen Seed Corn. H. P. Strasbaugh 

Aberdeen, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—25,000 % brace baskets, purchased before 
the advance; price delivered at your station upon applica- 
tion. W. E. Robinson &Co., Bel Air Md. 


We offer any part of two carloads of bu. braced 
Tomato Baskets at special price. Correspondence solicited. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—40 tons Dried Apple Pomace. Ask for 
samples and quotations. W.S. Adams Co., Gardners, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Profitable business, manufacturing well-known line 
of fruit and fancy specialties. Present owner has conducted business 
Personally over forty years. Seven gold medals of award. Inter- 
nationally known. Reason for selling, is age. 


WALLACE, 25 Grover St., Auburn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A Substantial Interest in a going 
New York State Canning Company. Address Box 
A-1058, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE — Fully equipped canning factory in 
Baltimore City. Plant can be bought at a very reason- 
able figure. Location excellent. Address Box A-1028 
care The Canning Trade. 


For Rent—Factories 


FOR RENT SEASON 1923—Corn plant in good condition ready 
to run; located in central Ohio on three trunk line R. R’s. Sprinkled 
plant, Insurance rate 35 cents, best of storage, organized force, will 
furnish five to six hundred acres corn at prevaling prices Evergreen 
or Narrow Grain. Will lease to any responsible individual or firm 
On most favorable terms. Telepeone or address T. E. Dye, Urbana, 
Ohio. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


FOR RENT—For 1923 Tomato Season, Factory, 
with complete line of Tomato Canning Machinery, in- 
cluding Monitor-Thomas Scalder, Jeffrey 80 Station 
Peeling Table, Ayars Cooker, Sprague Exhaust and 
Ayars Rotary Tomato Filler. Ample Tomato Acreage 
be C. M. DASHIELL, Agent, Princess 

nne, 


FOR RENT—Canning Factory in Baltimore on water- 


front. Equipped. Low Rental. Address Box A-1063 
care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—MACHINERY. We are in the market for the 
following used canning machinery: 
1 Peerless Standard Rotary Exhaust Box for No. 1 to 
No. 3 cans. 
1 Peerless Corn Washer. 
1 Peerless Tomato Washer, 
1 Ayars Corn Shaker for No. 2 cans. 
1 Hansen Standard Pea Filler for No. 2 cans. 
1 Langsenkamp Indiana Pulper for tomatoes. 
1 Two hundred and fifty gallon Copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettle. 
1 Kern Finisher. 
8 40x72 inch Sprague Standard Retorts. 
We are not interested in anything but equipment in first class 
condition. If you have any of the above items for sale, Write 
Box A-1057, care of The Canning Trade, giving full descrip- 
tion and sale priec in your first letter. 


MACHINERY WANTED— 


1-50 HP Boiler 
2-Open Retorts 
6-Extra Crates 
4-Crate Covers 
1—Peerless Exhaust 
1-Steam Hoist 
6-Warehouse Trucks 
1-Labelling Machine for No. 2 Cans 
1-Steam Engine-20 HP 
Can Conveyers 


1-Washer 
1-Lye Machine 
W. F. BURNS, 17 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—One Anderson-Barngrover 
Cooker for No. 10 Cans. 
1 Colossus Pea Grader. 
John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland Md. 


Continuous 


WANTED—Five Copper Jacketed Kettles, 200 to 500 
gal. capacity. Sprague-Lowe Pulp Machine, or other good 
machine. Continuous Tomato Scalder; Rotary Tomato 
Washer. Apply Box A-1062 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — One eighteen tube Haller filler. 
good condition and priced right. 
details of usage and condition. 

care of The Canning Trade. 


Must be in 
Write price and full 
Address Box A-1064 


WANTED—For cash 1 Single and 1 Double Ayars 
Rotary Tomato Filler, must be in good condition, aud up to 
date. Address Box A-1070 care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED —1 Sprague Model 15 or Model 20 Tomato 
Washer. 
1 Sprague No 2 InclineP Scalder. 
1 Sprague-Lowe Sanitary Pulper. 
If you have for sale any of these items in fiirst class 
condition, address Box A-1067 care of The Canning 


Trade 


WANTED— 
1-Peerless Exhaust Box 
1—Ayars Double Rotary Filler 
1-Continuous Cooker for No. 3 cans 
1-—Continuous Cooker for No. 10 cans 
1-Kern Finisher 
1-—Corn Cooker Filler for No. 1 cans 
Address Box A-1066 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — 200 bushels Giant Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, high germination. Samples and prices on applica- 
tion. W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


CAN PLANT SPUERINTENDENT—A man capable of in- 
creasing production and showing results from up-to-date 
equipment with efficient and capable help; one who knows 
the tin can business from lithograph tin to completed article. 
Our factory is equipped with both Bliss and Max Ams body 
makers, Crimpers, double seamers, shear room, press depart- 
ment and lithograph decorating department. Our plant is 
within three miles of Philadelphia. Excellent opportunity 
for right party. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address, Box B— care of The Canning Trade’ 


WANTED—Experienced Operator on Knapp Labeling Ma- 
chines. Experience should cover four to six years. Position 
offers future. Give age, salary to begin, single or married. 
Address Box B-1068, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED: Salesmanager. An old, established Company 
manufacturing a food product wants the services of a good sales- 
manager. Must be willing to spend considerab'e time traveling. Write 
giving age, previous experience, salary expected. etc. 

Address Box B - 1072 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Parties desiring to learn the art of process- 
ing and canning a full line of vegetables and fruits, etc., com- 
prising more than one hundred different articles, thereby fit- 
ting you to earn salaries ranging from three to five thousand 
dollars annually as superintendents and managers to join our 
course in canning and processing on easy ferm plan. For full 
particulars address “‘Course in Canning,’’ Box 331, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 


CHEMIST—University instructor in chemistry, experi- 
enced in tomato pulp and catsup canning and Howard method 
of laboratory control, desires summer position in New Jersey, 
Delaware or Maryland cannery. Best references. C. C. 
French, Harrison Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAN of long experience selling canned foods desires to 
make connection with progressive house, Baltimore preferred, 
as Sales Manager. Address Box B-1069, care of The Canning 
Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


April 30, 1923 


WANTED—Permanent connection with some good re- 
liable, progressive firm connected with the canning industry. 
I have had twenty years’ active experience as executive on an 
extensive scale in the canning business. Five years broker- 
age experience, am well and favorably known by practically 
every canner in the business east of the Rocky Mountains, 
also the jobbers, having called on the trade for years in my 
own interests. Willing to invest if satisfied after first year. 
Have a college education: am 43 years old. Address Box 
B 1053 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—As superintendent of machinery 
in a canning factory. Can handle all modern lines of machin- 
ery. Capable of taking full charge of a tomato cannery. Can 
also fire a boiler or run an engine. References from past em- 
ployers. Address Box B-1056, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor, have had 
several years experience canning fruits and vegetables Good 
manager of help. Can install machinery or help to bu'ld factory 
Good reference furnished Address B 1059 care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Position by processor by year or season; 
25 years’ practical experience canning all lines of fruits and 
vegetables most of time as superintendent and manager. Have 
also had some experience selling the pack for some com- 
panies I have been with, with good success. Address Box 
B-1054 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production manager and chemist. 19 years experience, 
largely in tomato products, now open for engagement. _Desires per- 
manent, responsible, remunerative position with established concern, 
packing high grade products the year round. Address Box B-1061 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED POSITION— By A-1 closing machine, 
around canning factory man. Can equip factory and keep in repair, 
good processor. Would like position as general machine man and 
assistant superintendent or full charge of small factory. Years ex- 
perience, state requirements. App'y Box B-1045 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


practical all 


WANTED—A position as Manager or Superintendent by a 
young man experienced in packing a full line of fruits and vege- 
tables, satisfactory references as to ability, character, habits, etc. 
Address Box B-1087, care of The Canning Trade. 


Records Speak Volumes 


The unusuai qualities of Caldwell Cypress 
Tanks are proven by theirenviable records 
in all sections of the country. Perhaps 
this is largely due to the fact that, of all 
woods, cypress is the one which lasts best 
outside its native climate. 

Thirty years experience in building 
tanks enables us to couple this remarkable 
tank wood with workmanship and design 
that ensure the maximum of tank satis- 
faction. 


Send for Catalog . 
W. E. Caldwell Co 


Incorporated 
2310 Brooks St., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


IN AMERICA’S FOREMOST CANNERIES 


A-B quick quality 
cooks are synony- 
mous with unmatch- 
able quality pro- 
ducts. 

Illustration shows 
installation of seven 
cookers and coolers 
in single plant. 


Absolutely the simplest 
construction on earth in 
cookers - the slow motion 
reel revolving inside the 
ave canway propelling 
the cans forward in a 
continuous, easy, positive 
manner. 

No mechanism to change 
position or movement, no 
dropping from one level 
to another, no choke-ups,- 
the cans simply lay on their 
_ side and roll gently event- 
ly throughout the cook. 


COOKERS THAT PASS 


ALL TESTS 


Distinguished by their rugged simple construction 
A-B Continuous Agitating Cookers have utterly defeat- 
ed the best performance and the best service of all 
other cookers since their inception. 


There has been no sacrifice of safety or durability to 
cheapen the construction; and time, always the decid- 
iag factor in determining results, has proven they re- 
present a maximum return for your investment in 
cookroom equipment. Scores of A-B users tried other 
cookers, discarding them after making competitive 
comparisons, because Sterilization is too important a 
step to be handled with anything but the safest and 
surest machine which is the ‘“A-B’’ - the best of the 
old, the best of the new. | 
Send for our literature. It will interest you. 


Anderson-Barngrover Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Factory, San Jose, California 


Baltimore, 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, San Francisco, 
S. G. Gorsline A. C. Caldwell 


1548 Tribune Bldg. 104 Pine Street. 
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Allied Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, 


APRIL 30, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Labor Question More Absorbing Than Most Any Other—Outside 
Interests Taking All Labor at Steadily Advancing Prices 
—The Sugar Barons on a Rampage—Are Can- 
ners Covered?—Futures Must Be Sold 
at Higher Prices. 


HE Labor Question—Interest in spot canned foods is tem- 
| porarily sidetracked in the more important consideration 
of futures, and the possibility of producing them within 
the price limits so far set upon them. With each passing day 
the chances of getting out even on the futures sold seems to 
grow less and less. And there is not just one cause for this, 
but many. At the basis of it all, or, rather, nearly all. is the 
question of labor. We are today in a more rapid expension of 
business—a bigger boom period—than experienced at any time 
during the wild war days. It began a few months ago, and nas 
gained with a rapidity that we question has ever before been 
equalled in the history of the world. From a surplus of labor 
a few months ago we have changed to a scarcity of labor, and 
this despite of a steadily and enormously increasing rate of pay. 
At the beginning of this year common labor could be had as low 
as 30c per hour; then it advanced to 35c, then to 40ec, and now is 
50c and advancing, with all kinds of bonuses to induce enough. 
The bulletin board of a nearby employment agency has been 
telling the story of this steady advance for the past few weeks, 
and it has been little less than wonderful. The steel mills and 
other lavge employers of the North and West have come into 
cur local market, and after absorbing all white labor in sight, 
at almost any price demanded, have begun collecting our negro 
help, offering it today $4.80 per day of eight hours, and double 
for overtime, and transportation to the plant. And it is said 
these plants have enough work to keep them running at top 
speed for all the summer and fall. What chance will the growers 
and the canners have in that situation? If they get any help, 
they will have to enter into competition with these agents now 
scouring the whole market, and will have to pay higher prices, 
because of the shorter time of employment. That is but one 
consideration at present. 

The Sugar Situation—The next consideration is the ques- 
tion of sugar. The buyers have expressed the belief that the 
canners are well covered with sugar and will not be affected 
by the steady rise in price which the Sugar Barons have com- 
menced—only commenced, If it is true that the canners are 
covered, it will be the first time in their history they have ever 
looked so far ahead; it will, in fact, be against human nature 
itself, for it is human to postpone, and the canners are human, 
intensely so. No doubt many canners have some sugar, but we 
doubt if many have anything like enough to cover their wants; 
in fact, we feel certain that the vast majority have not covered, 


as yet. The sugar barons would have started their squeeze 
earlier if the canners had been buying to cover. You remember 
the last time the sugar-tongs were closed about the purses of 
the canners. At the Cleveland Convention in 1917 a representa- 
tive of the sugar interests spoke before the Convention, and 
frankly said that at 9c per pound any refiner could make a very 
good profit; that owing to the war in Europe and the consequent 
loss of demand from there, we would, in all probability, have 
an excess of sugar over previous years, amounting to about 
500,000 tons, but that demand for sugar was abnormal, and that 
to reduce this demand they might have to advance prices!! He 
was severely reprimanded for this talk before the canners; but 
the barons carried out their plans, as you well remember, when 
you paid nearly 30c per pound for sugar. The country, then, 
did not realize the refinement of cruelty intended when they 
plainly told their victims how they intended to pluck them clean, 
and then proceeded to do so. Now it knows, and the Govern- 
ment has been called upon to check this second attack. And 
what is the result? The barons are twiddling their fingers at 
the ends of their noses and going right ahead with their pro- 
posed advances. Sugar is 10c, and going strong. Can it be 
stopped? We don’t believe it. Is there any good reason for 
the sudden and steady advances in sugar prices? Not according 
to Government reports of the sugar crop and prospects. Of 
course, they are playing up a shortage in Cuba, but that is “old 
stuff,” and always ready for tap when needed. As far as this 
industry is concerned, it means that if fruits and such vegetables 
as must have sugar are canned in any quantities this season, 
they will have to use high-priced sugar, even if bought at today’s 
prices, and very much higher if bought later. The impotency 
of our Government and the ease with which the dear public may 
be wrapped around the fingers of any designing clique were never 
better illustrated than in this and the labor situation, which has 
been caused, as you know, through the mechinations of the labor 
unions in excluding and restricting immigrants. We know the 
causes, but we are helpless in front of them, and meantime 
canners will have to pay their full share of the tax, and it looks 
as if it would all come out of the futures so far sold. 


The Uncertainty of Futures—Gradually the curtain is being 
drawn back, and men who felt cock-sure of their position, and 
that they held in their hands the certainty of the future, now 
find that they were grasping thin air and that the future is no 
more certain now than it ever has been in the past. 

What will become of the preparations for big acreages and 
fine crops—even if Dame Nature is favorable—if the labor is not 
there to put them out, to attend to them during growing and to 
harvest them when ready? Or, if that labor is so high in price 
as to net heavy losses to the growers? And of what avail will 
be the big additions to equipment so as to increase production 
in the factories, if the labor is not to be had, or is of such high 
price as to insure heavy losses? That is what is puzzling many 
who seemed to be cock-sure a few months ago. 

Men who ought to know what they are talking about say 
that this boom is real and permanent and will endure. That is 
mighty fine, and we hope they are more nearly correct than the 
previously mentioned guessers about the future. Certainly all 
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business is humming along, loaded down with enough business 
to keep the wheels turning for many months, and the high prices 
of wages mean that there will be a steady stream of good buyers 
of canned foods at good prices, As usual, someone is. going to 
make a fine thing out of canned foods, and we hope the canners 
will get their share. The one thing which seems to be sure 
is that anything like lower prices for futures, from now on, is way 
out of the question. At the Canned Goods Exchange Banquet on 
Thursday evening, ex-President Strasbaugh asked how canners 
expected to pack and deliver goods under present new conditions 
at the same prices they sold them for a year ago. No other line 
of business in the world can do it. How can the canners? So, 


at least, they can stop selling at present prices, and we believe 
they will. 


The Market—Our market pages show that spot crushed corn 
has moved up about 5c along the line, and that spot No. 3 toma- 
toes have gone to and above $1.80. At the same time the New 
York market reports No. 2 tomatoes weaker. If this is true, it 
is a false condition, and wise buyers will quickly take advantage of 
it; and wise sellers will not be fooled into accepting lower prices. 
There are still four months of heavy demand for tomatoes before 
any quantity of new goods can come upon the market, and in 
that time, under present conditions, there is no saying what may 
not happen. Other than this market, prices show no change. 

Trading is reported as of the same general character as wit- 
nessed during the past few weeks—a steady buying from all 
sections in small lots, the goods going directly into consumption. 

This week the packers of this entire section will assemble 
in Baltimore to consider present conditions, and we sincerely 
hope to act upon them. We have too many meetings and too 
much consideration for the amount of action taken. There will 
be many straight-from-the-shoulder messages delivered by good 
business men, not canners, and it is hoped the canners will be 
here to absorb them. If the industry has the habit of reading 
and digesting, a report in these pages might suffice; but this is 
not a very prevalent habit, we are sorry to say. There is matter 
contained in this issue, in the report of the Wisconsin Convention, 
which every canner should carefully read and digest; and there 
will be a continuation of this in next week’s issue, because we 
could not get all the good stuff in this one issue. Moreover, it 
would have been so bulky as to scare off some, 


MAINE MARKET 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


General Business Picking Up—Canners Have Not Enough Sugar 
Snow Still on the Ground—Maine Thinks Most of Corn 
—Spot Stocks Lacking Here—Futures Have 
Sold Well—Sardine Canners Getting 
Ready for Active Season, 


Portland, Me., April 27, 1923. 


ENERAL jobbing business is reported as picking up, April 
t. of this year showing very well in comparison with other 

seasons. Local jobbers have missed the usual volume of 
lumber-camp business, as lumber operations have been compara- 
tively light this winter. With the elaborate menus prepared for 
lumbermen nowadays, the supplying of the camps is a big con- 
tract, With the last sailings this week of the trans-Atlantic 
ships which make this their winter port, another avenue of busi- 
ness is closed. In view of all this, however, business is good 
and jobbers are optimistic. 

The sugar situation is critical here, as everywhere, and can- 
ners are becoming concerned over their supply. Owing to the 
short crops last season, many canners already have some stocks 
on hand, owned at Icw prices, but not enough to see them through 
the whole pack. 

With snow still on the ground in many localities, it seems 
hard to believe that in less than three months Maine factories 
will begin work on summer fruits and vegetables. Probably the 
first item will be stringless beans, this season usually opening 
between the 20th and 30th of July. Spots were wanted as soon 
as the work closed last year; in fact, nearly every canner gave 
about 50 per cent delivery only. Futures have sold well, and 
early shipments are requested in nearly every instance, to take 
care of the current orders. $1.20 for No. 2 beans has been well 
maintained, and this is the most popular size; No. 10s, however, 
are increasing in demand in ratio with all other goods, and the 
amount put up in this size this year will doubtless be larger 
than ever before. The $5.00 price has obtained on practically 
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all sales, as the 6/10 wood case is much in demand, rather than 
the 12/10 crate at $4.75. Nearly everyone in Maine puts up the 
old-fashioned wide cranberry bean, but the Heart of Maine Pack- 
ing Company is using refugee beans, both cut and whole, and 
report an excellent demand for their products, 

Nothing can supersede corn in the eyes of Maine canners. 
This was the first vegetable to be canned here, and will always 
be the most important. It is interesting to note in a daily paper 
of the 25th that fifty years ago on that date a factory had been 
completed at Minot, machinery for making cans had been set 
up, and work would begin at once, Minot is still one of the 
finest corn-producing towns in Maine, and the factory there is 
now operated by the Portland Packing Company. In Farming- 
ton, perhaps the largest corn-producing town in the State and 
the location of five or six canning factories, the Bowker Fertilizer 
Company is advertising the fact that one planter there raised 
25,560 pounds of corn from five acres. At 314c this amounts 
to $178.82 per acre, an excellent yield. 

Reports of trading in spot Maine corn are heard from other 
markets, but stocks are so lacking in this territory that no sales 
can be made. There may be scattered lots of extra standard 
and standard, in small amounts, but nothing worthy of forcing 
on the market, nor enough to create a basis for quotation. 

_Future corn has sold well, and the outlook is promising. 
While it seems to be the general opinion that no overproduction 
should be made this year, nearly every factory will have its 
share of new machinery, in some cases to increase present capac- 
ity and in others to replace worn machines. Acreage has been 
signed up readily by the planters; in fact, in several towns there 
is a “waiting list” of farmers who hope future sales will be 
large enough to warrant the factory owners in taking on more 
acreage. Prices on future Maine corn remain as quoted for 
several weeks past, based on $1.37% for Crosby corn. Golden 
Bantam is pretty nearly sold out, even in the increased amount 
effered for this year, and prices have held pretty firm at $1.65. 
The Carll Canning Co. is one of the Golden Bantam canners 
which has cold out, its base price for No. 2 cut corn being $1.75. 
An interview with Mr. E, C. Carll in one of our local papers this 
week states that the Carll Canning Co. is increasing its capacity 
at both Gorham and Buxton to care for its 1923 orders, and that 
it anticipates being obliged to establish more factories within 
the next year or two. 

While the opening of the sardine season is veiled in uncer- 
tainty, evidently the sardine canners are looking forward to an 
active season. The Seacoast Canning Co., of Lubec, is increas- 
ing its factories by building in between its two present factories. 
This will make one of the most efficient and modern plants in 
the Eastport section. The American Can Co., at Lubec, is also 
anticipating enlarged business, and is planning to take over 
more storage room. 


Blueberries are also among the early products, the season 
being simultaneous with stringless beans. In nearly all berry 
factories, however, nothing else is packed, and they have a long 
season—in nearly all bean factories the season is curtailed by 
the opening of work on corn. Future SAP orders on blueberries 
are being booked from regular trade, but the “floating” trade 
is slow on taking hold. The mere fact that spot goods remain 
in the market is sufficient to deter many from placing future 
orders. Spots are not numerous, the stocks are by no means 
great, and sales are being consummated every week. 


“MAINE,” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Is Improving—Sugar the Center of Interest Now— 
Buyers Like to Think Canners Are Covered—Higher Prices 
to Growers—Future Sales Increasing—No. 2 Toma- 
toes Weak—Fancy Corn Wanted—Notes. 


New York, April 27, 1923. 


USINESS Is Improving—Canned foods sales are showing 
B some improvement this week, and the market is developing 

a more confident undertone. Prices, on the whole, have 
held up well on both spots and futures, and distributors are 
showing more inclination to purchase when the goods offered 
them meet with their approval. 


Sugar Rise Center of Interest—The sensational advance in 


refined sugar prices has claimed a good deal of the attention 
of the trade, because of the relation to packing costs of fruits 
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and other products, The market on refined is now held at 10.25 
cents per pound, and shows every indication of advancing still 
further. The Government investigation would undoubtedly have 
broken the market had the present strength been due to manipu- 
lation, and inherent strength lacking, the trade believes, and, 
therefore, they are confident that prices will advance still further. 

Are the Canners Covered—Considerable uncertainty exists 
in the minds of buyer’ in this market as to the canners’ position 
in the sugar market. Some buyers express the belief that the 
principal canning organizations are well covered for their 1923 
requirements. Reports from the Coast and rumors leaking out 
of the sugar market are directly to the contrary, however. Should 
the canners be short on the market this year, packing costs will 
be notably higher than earlier estimates indicated, and opening 
prices on fruits will be correspondingly higher. 

Outlook Favors Higher Prices—Reports from canning sec- 
tions all over the country indicate that growers, in contracting 
for 1923 crop fruits and vegetables, are demanding and getting 
substantial advances over their 1922 prices, This condition, taken 
in conjunction with higher costs of other raw materials, and the 
unsettled condition of the labor market, points to a strong mar- 
ket for this year’s pack. 

Future Sales Increasing—Jobbers in markets outside of 
New York are not slow to catch the drift of things in the market 
this spring, and reports from many canners state that future 
sales this year are heavier than for several seasons past. The 
New York jobbers, however, are more slow to cover on their 
future requirements, and in many lines the local trade has not 
bought in a large way at all. “New York makes the market,” 
local buyers believe, but if the situation continues to develop 
along present lines, they may have to change this saying to “New 
York follows the market.” Buyers in the New York trade have 
been fooled, and badly fooled, several times by market develop- 
ments during the past few years, and they may be again riding 
for a fall in their present aloofness regarding future purchases. 

Salmon Demand Getting Under Way—Spring buying of sal- 
mon is at last showing signs of life, and a little business has 
been placed this week for shipment from the Coast. The spot 
market for pinks is now firmly established at $1.35, against a 
f. o. b. Seattle price cof $1.25, and reds are held here at $2.30, 
with Seattle quoting $2.25. Pinks are practically unobtainable, 
either here or on the Coast, and buyers have latterly been send- 
ing their business to British Columbia packers, who are also 
about cleared. SAP business on futures Alaska salmon continues 
fairly active. 

Sardines Firm—There has been no material change in the 
Maine sardine situation during the past week’s trading, and 
prices continue firm as quoted. The Maine canners are well 
cleared of 1922 pack holdings. The packing season this year 
will be quite late, and canners expect that their supply of fish 
during the canning season will be small, owing to damage done 
to their fishing equipment by the severe storms of the past 
winter. 

Crushed Pineapple Advancing—Buyers this year have made 
a good thing of crushed Hawaiian pineapple, and the market is 
advancing, as the shortage of sliced goods throws the demand 
over to the crushed, No. 10s crushed are now quoted firm at 
$11 to $12 per dozen, and supplies are not large, even at these 
prices. Sliced pineapple is in very limited supply, and the mar- 
ket shows a strong undertone. Most of the packers are now 
hooked up to their exvected capacity on SAP and memoranda 
orders for 1923 pack, and the trade is now awaiting the naming 
of opening prices, which is expected to take place some time 
next week. In the meantime speculation as to the probable open- 
ing basis is rife, some buyers being of the opinion that prices 
may be as much as 75 cents per dozen over the 1922 opening. 

Fix Columbia River Chinooks Price—Columbia River can- 
ners have agreed upon a price of 14 cents per pound for their 
raw fish this year, this price being arrived at as a compromise 
with the fishermen, who were demanding 6 cents. This will 
make for a higher market on chinooks this year, particularly as 
box shooks, labor, etc., have also advanced. The Columbia River 
canners last year paid from 9 to 12 cents per pound for their 
fish, most of the trading having been booked up subject to ap- 
proval of price, the formal opening basis has not yet been named. 

No. 2 Tomatoes Weak—Standard 2s Maryland tomatoes are 
still unsettled, with some soft spots having developed. Sales 
have been consummated at 92% cents per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, 
although packers continue to quote 95 cents. A little business 
in 3s was done late last week at $1.70, but practically all of the 
canners are now holding firm at $1.75 cannery. Standard 10s 
are unchanged at $5.50. Wholesale grocers report that their 
sales of tomatoes to the retail trade have fallen off to some ex- 
tent as a result of recent price advances, 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


April 30, 1923 


Fancy Corn Wanted—There has been quite a persistent de- 
mand for fancy corn reported during the past week. This buying 
was popularly supposed to have come from a large chain store 
organization, and brokers had considerable difficulty in locating 
the stocks wanted. 

Standard Corn Firm—Standard corn, both spots and futures, 
is attracting a little more attention, and the market is strong 
at a range of 85 to 90 cents per dozen, cannery. The distribu- 
tion of standard corn is reported as fair in the local trade. 

Offer Piggly-Wiggly Stock—Clarence Saunders, president of 
the Piggly-Wiggly chain stores organization, is offering 50,000 
shares of Class A stock in his organization at $55 per share, 
$20 to be paid at purchase, and the balance on note, payable sev- 
eral months after. Mr. Saunders in advertising this stock an- 
nounces that he has fought and beaten the New York Stock 
Exchange, and notes that the stock he is offering is the stock 
which he bought on the New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
during his “victorious” fight against the “market gamblers.” 
He calls upon the public to back up his enterprise, and announces 
that he would rather send a lot of little dividend checks to the 
“common people” than to send out a few fat dividend checks to 
rich investors. 

Interest in Convention—Many members of the local trade 
are expected to make the journey to St. Louis to attend the con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
will be held there May 15, 16, 17 and 18 at the Hotel Statler. 
The New York delegation will leave on a special train Saturday 
afternoon, May 12th. 

; Bean Publicity Campaign—New York and Michigan bean 
shippers are getting behind a campaign, started by a local trade 
paper, for an advertising campaign featuring beans as the Amer- 
ican dish. The campaign will be centered on canned beans, it is 
believed, and the co-operation of the leading bean canners will be 
sought for the movement. A committee of bean men will lay 
their plan before the jobbing trade of the country at the St. Louis 
Convention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 

Notes—The Bangor (Mich.) Canning Co., packers of berries 
and fruits, has appcinted the Hogan-Levine Co. as its New York 
sales agent. 

John C. McDaniel, well-known broker, of Easton, Md., was 
in the market yesterday. 
sai Harry P. Cannon, the Budgeville (Del.) canner, was in town 
oday. 
i . L, Stevens, vegetable canner, of Cape May, N. J., was 
in the market today, stopping with his broker, Walter J. Town- 
send & Co. “NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Better Than Normal—More Goods Sold Than Ever— 
Corn in Good Demand—Some Demand for Tomatoes— 
Peas Selling Quickly—But Small Supply of 
Fruits in Michigan—W. C 
Leitsch’s Funeral. 

Chicago, April 27th, 1923. 

HE market for canned foods in Chicago is better than 
usual; that is to say, more canned foods are being sold 
and distributed by our wholesale grocers than at the same 

period last year, and even more than many had anticipated. 

The buying on the part of the wholesale grocers is not large, 
and is entirely devoid of the spirit of speculation, and all spot 
buying is in small quantities, but frequent. 

In fact, it could not be in any other way, except as to one 
or two items, for canned foods in the hands of canners exist in 
such small quantities that, except in, possibly, canned corn and 
canned salmon, speculation would be impossible. 

Canned Corn—There is a good demand for extra standard 
canned corn to cost from 90c to 95c f. o. b. cannery, and some 
nice sales were made last week. There is a demand for fancy 
corn, Crosby or Evergreen, and for fancy Yellow Bantam corn 
and fancy Shoe Peg corn, but the fancy qualities are hard to 
find in first hands. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is a demand here for threes extra 
standard tomatoes, but it is reported that Indiana has entirely 
sold out of that size,‘and has only twos remaining and a few tens. 

There is a reluctance on the part of Chicago buyers to go 
East for tomatoes, as the canners (or is it the brokers?) are 
very reluctant to send samples for inspection, except where firm 
orders are filed, and our buyers are indisposed to file firm orders 
for anything they are not permitted to inspect first by samples. 

However, I understand that Eastern canners are now all 
sold out of threes canned tomatoes, and have only twos left, 
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which at present are not wanted here. 

I understand that California canners have named a price for 
the 1923 pack of tomatoes at $1.10 for twos and a half size, with 
puree, and $1.50 for twos and a half size, solid pack. The 
freight from California to Chicago is now about 30 cents per 
dozen, and will probably continue so until the close of this year. 

Canned Peas—There is a quick sale for spot peas, for stand- 
ard grades, at $1.25 f. o. b. cannery, and for higher grades, too, 
but the latter are not advanced in proportion to the standards, 
which are scarce. 

The 1923 output of canned peas for Wisconsin has sold very 
freely, not to the big metropolitan wholesalers, but to the job- 
bing trade in the interior points everywhere. 

Michigan Canned Fruits—The supplies in canners’ hands of 
Michigan canned fruits (and vegetables, also) is very small and 
hardly worth talking about, as all will be sold before the new 
season opens without effort. 

The people are turning back toward a preference for Michi- 
gan and New York canned fruits, which they learned to love a 
long time ago, but which they deserted for a while when Cali- 
fornia and Washington and Oregon began to pack fruits of such 
fine quality and appearance. 

There is a perceptible reaction, so the retail grocers tell me, 
for the Michigan canners have greatly improved the quality of 
their pack in a few years past, and there is something about the 
flavor of the fruits packed there and in New York that makes 
one dream about it, and, like the prodigal son, return to feast 
upon them. . 

Funeral of W. C. Leitsch—The funeral of W. C. Leitsch, 
held Saturday, April 21, 1923, at Columbus, Wis., was largely 
attended. The services were held in his home and were simple. 
The minister in charge read a sketch of his life and achieve- 
ments from boyhood to manhood and an analysis of his char- 
acter. 

His neighbors and friends were gathered to bid him a last 
farewell, and it was evident that he was beloved in his com- 
munity. 

He had been in 1914 President of the National Canners’ 
Association, and there were present at his funeral six past presi- 
dents of tlkat association—Messrs, Moore, L. A. Sears, Crary, 
Bailey, Gerber and Roach. 

Ex-President Moore followed the minister and spoke feel- 
ingly of the splendid services of Mr. Leitsch to the canning 
industry, and the loss that industry had sustained when he 
passed away. 

He was a man distinguished for leadership and usefulness 
in the community in which he lived, and is deeply mourned by 
his neighbors, as was evident from the large attendance at the 
funeral and the comments of those present. There were dele- 
gations of canners from all throughout Wisconsin, and large 
delegations of merchants and brokers from Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. 

The National Canners’ Association, the Wisconsin Pea Pack- 
ers’ Association and the Western Canners’ Association all sent 
beautiful floral tributes, and the American Wholesale Grocers" 
Association sent a beautiful spray of flowers as a tribute to his 
memory. It is said that there was an express car almost filled 
with flowers sent by friends from all parts of the country. 

“WRANGLER.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Vastly Improved—Bumper Crops Seem Assured—Spinach 
Pack About Over—Pack Lighter Than Original Estimates 
—Peas Ready, but Selling at Such High Prices All 
Are Going to Fresh Markets—Opening Prices 
on Tomatoes—Some Caught on Sugar— 

Pineapple Prices Will Be Higher— 

Notes of the Coast. 


San Francisco, April 27, 1923. 


HE Crops—April has proved a splendid morth for growing 
crops, there being showers every few days, and crop con- 
ditions show a vast improvement over the outlook the end 

of March. The precipitation at San Francisco and most North- 
ern California points is again above the average, and but little 
rain is now needed to insure bumper crops of fruits and most 
vegetables. The rainfall in the southern half of the State is 
far below normal, but crops are not actually suffering, as there 
have been late showers. 

Spinach—The packing of spinach has come largely to an 

end in California, the season having been cut short in some 
sections, owing to the appearancé of leaf pests. The pack is 
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very much lighter than original estimates and the market has 
strengthened as a result, there no longer being any pressure 
to effect sales, Packers made preparations for an output of 
almost 2,000,000 cases, but the pack will probably not be much 
more than half of this. 

Peas—The California pea crop is being harvested, but so 
far the output has been absorbed by fresh vegetable shippers. 
Canning will be under way at an early date, however. Growers 
have been receiving 12 cents a pound for peas, and at this high 
price will divert as much of the crop to the fresh markets as 
possible. 

Tomatoes—Opening prices on some grades and sizes of 
tomatoes have been named by the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, these being on the basis of $1.10 a dozen for standards, 
with puree, and $2.50 a dozen for solid pack, both in the No. 2% 
size. No prices have been named on No. 10s, but these are ex- 
pected at an early date. A large acreage will be devoted to 
tomatoes, as considerable shipping business is promised, and 
there is a demand for green as well as for ripe tomatoes. 

Sugar—While many California canners anticipated their 
sugar requirements when the price was around 7 cents a pound, 
there are many others who bought at 9 cents, and some who have 
not placed orders. Packing costs will be high this year, particu- 
larly in the better grades of fruits, where a heavy crop is used; 
but those who bought early will have an edge on their com- 
petitors. The steady advance in the price of sugar is causing 
buyers of canned fruits to take a.little more interest in offerings 
of spot goods at present low prices, and some lots are being 
picked up at what may be considered real bargains. Canners 
in Washington and Oregon have named opening prices on 1923 
fruits, which are just a trifle higher than those of last year, 
but the trade seems to prefer waiting for word from California 
canners before placing any substantial business. 


Pineapple—Opening prices on Hawaiian canned pineapple 
are expected about the first of May, and will be higher than 
those of last year, although packers are showing @ desire to 
keep them as reasonable as possible. Canners point out that 
sugar is materially higher than a year ago, box shook about 40 
per cent higher, with increase in the cost of cans and labor. 
They suggest, however, that they could put out materially higher 
prices without a need of the public paying any more for pine- 
apple than a year ago. Hawaiian pineapple proved a rich mine 
in 1922 for speculators and profiteers, and the general public 
received little benefit from the reasonable prices named by can- 
ners, The crop outlook is quite satisfactory, with estimates of 
a pack of 5,250,000 cases. 


Apricots—The thinning of apricots is under way in the San 
Francisco Bay region, and growers are bending every effort to- 
ward the production of good-sized fruit. The late rains have 
been of great benefit, and all danger of frost is now considered 
at an end. With the prospect favorable for a large crop, a 
little more pressure is being noted to get rid of spot stocks of 
apricots, particularly in the lower grades. It was anticipated 
that England would come into the market again for some of this 
fruit, but such has not been the case. 


Coast Notes—A strike of fishermen in the employ of packers 
of Alaska salmon seems likely as the result of the refusal of 
fishermen to accept prices offered by five San Francisco firms. 
Packers have issued an ultimatum, refusing to grant the in- 
crease, and this is being considered at a series of meetings being 
held in this city. The offer of the packers has been rejected, but 
the men have not definitely gone on strike. Some of the boats 
have left for the Far North with cannery supplies, and others 
are expected to sail shortly. The uncertainty connected with 
the wage situation and the added cost items cropping up on 
every hand is causing packers to hesitate to accept further busi- 
ness on a definite price basis, and they are now looking mostly 
for business, subject to the approval of opening prices. There 
is a bill before the Alaskan Legislature taxing canners 75 cents 
a case on salmon, and operating costs promise to be higher than 
figured a few months ago. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of California has issued 
a statement that the minimum wage regulations for women in 
this State will be enforced until contested and proved invalid, 


.this statement following the decision of the United States Su- 


preme Court at Washington declaring unconstitutional the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum wage law. 

Frank Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, arrived at San Francisco recently, and was accompanied 
to Los Angeles by Preston McKinney, Secretary of the Canners’ 
League of California. 

J. B. Keightly, of the Baker Food Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill., packers of canned meats, was a recent business visitor at 
San Francisco, Cal. “BERKELEY.” 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 53 to 12 
_which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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CAN PRICES—— 


American Can Company 


Write our district offices for packers’ 


can prices. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway New York City 


JELLITAC 


stick? 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


WANTED 


INDIANA PULPER 


AND 


FINISHER 


MUST BE IN GOOD CONDITION 


D. CANALE & CO. 


L. 


J 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS 


Canned Foods 


CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


*‘PACKERS’’:- When you are ready to book orders for 1923 
Pack Tomatoes, Corn, Peas or any other Canned Foods you 
may pack, write us. We will be pleased to keep you posted 
as tothe market. Also advise us what you have to offer for 
Immediate Shipment. We sell Reliable and Responsible 
buyers only. Have been in the Brokerage business years; 
also in the Packing game for 25 years. 
REFERENCES:- Atiantic Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. Or, any Baltimore 


Packer of Canned Foods. 
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Apri! 


tring, 
String. UUt White, Ne 2. . 
Stringiess, Standard, No. 2....... .--- {1.10 
Stringless, Standard, No, 10....... 6.00 
White Wax, Standard, No 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... ---- 44.00 
Limas, Extra, No. 2.. 
Limas, Standards, No. 
Limas, ed, 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2......  .90 1.90 
BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No, 8.............. 1.25 {1.30 
Standard. Whole, No. 2........... 1.10 {1.20 
Large, Whole, No. 2....0.eseeeees Out 


1 


CORNt 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1.00 4.90 

Std. No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 1.00 7.85 


Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, fob. Co...... Out 7.00 
Std Shocees. No. 2. f.0.b. Balto... Out {1.00 


Fancy Shoepeg, Balto....... 1.40 1.40 
Std. Crushed, No. , Baltimore. a. 

Std. Crushed, No, 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. Sea -90 Out 
Ex. Std. er No. 2 f.o.b. Bal. -95 Out 


Extra, No. f.0.b, County. 

Extra Western, No. 2.... .... Out 

Standard Western, No. 2.......... «++. 95 
HOMINYt 


Standard, Split, No. 8............ .85 9.90 
Standard, Split, No. 10.........+6- 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 


12 Kinds, No. 90 .9% 
12 Kinds, No. 10.........ssccecee. 4.50 5.00 


OKRA AND TOMATOES{ 
Standard, No. 1.20 71.20 


No. 1 Sieve, 1.75 -75 

No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b. factory... 1.60 91.25 

f.o.b. Baltimore. 1.75 91.75 

No, 8 Sieve. 2s, f.0.b. factory.. 1.30 41.30 

f.o.b. Baltimore. 1.40 .30 

No 4 Sieve. 2, f.o.b. factory...... ¥1.25 

o.b. Baltimore. - 1.30 41.30 

No. 5 Sieve, factory. Out Out 

E. J. Standards, 1’s, No. 4 Siev Out Out 

E. J. Sifted, 1’s, No. 83 Sieve........ t+ Out 

E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... Out Out 

PUMPKIN?t 


Standard, Ma, 1.15 Ft.16 
Standard, No. 4.50 
Squash, No, 10... 


Standard, Ni 82% 9.87% 
Standard, 71.0 
Standard, 93.40 
Standard, 1.05 


SPINACHt 
Standard, No. 1.25 1.85 


q .85 
Co..... .85 .82% 
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OOD PRICES 


erally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
30 the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


ke less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
ETABLE PRICES—Continued 


asses. 
f.0.b. Coast... ...- 
SUCCOTASHt 


Balto 
reen Limas. 


ST POTATOESt 
County 


4.25 
1.75 
5.25 


40° 
Out 
Out 


f. o. b. county... .82% .80 


f.o.b. Baltimore... .95 1.90 
f.o.b. County..... -85  {.90 
f.o. b. ‘County. 8.25 18.25 
TOMATOESt 
f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out 
5.50 
5.50 95.50 
t 
it Out 
Ex, 1.80 1.80 
Standard, No. . f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.72% 1.75 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County.... 1.70 {1.75 
Seconds, No. Baltimore... 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... “95 9.95 
Standard. No. 2, f.o.b, County..... 95 4.95 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... = “87% q. 85 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore.....  .77% 4.75 
Standard 1s, f.o. 
TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 2..... 
Standard, No. 1........ .60 
Canned Fruits 
APPLESt 
New York. No. 10.......... 
Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00 .... 
APRICOTS 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 8 eee Ou 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 10..... 20:00 
CHERRIES$ 
Seconds, White No. 
Standard, , Water, 
Extra Preserved, No 2............ 2.00 Out 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2........ 9.50 11.25 
GOOSEBERRIES$ 
Standard, No. 2.........- 
PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 24% Y.C.. 2.65 2.00 
California Stand., No. 2% Y. C. 2.05 2.65 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 {1.50 
Standard Yellow, No. 2........... «e+» _Out 
Extra Standard Yellow, 1.50 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. «vee 
Standards, White. No. 3.. 1.75 ‘i 
Standards, Yellow, No 8.. 1.75 92.85 
Extra Standard White, No. 2. 92.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2. 42.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 8....... 2.25 3.50 
Seeonds, White, 1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8. 1.70 41.70 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 1.10 1.15 
Unpeeled. No. i 2.75 93.50 
. Peeled. No. 5.25 47.00 


California, (1s, Blu 
alitorn Striped 
California, 


CANN FRUITS—Continued 
PEARS 


Seconds, No. 3, Wa' 

Standards, No. 3. in Water..... ... 1.00 41.20 

Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.50 41.40 

Extra Standards, No. 3, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.50 
PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2..... -. Out Out 


Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... .... Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2.... ..... Ow 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 4.00 4.10 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, 2%.. 3.50 3.75 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 25 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. i 2.70 2.55 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... 2.55 1.80 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i pee 


Crushed Extra, N 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 


Porto Rico, No 10....... 6 

PLUMSt 


Water, No. 10...... 

Black, Water, No. 1. a 

Black, Syrup, No. 
. Syrup, No. 1.. 


RASPBERRIES 
Black, Water, No. $.....ccccccscee 1.76 1.80 


2 1. 
ed, No 9.0 9.00 
TRAWBER) 


Extra Standard, Pana No. 2...... 
Preserved. 


Canned Fish 


HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2............ 


Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz 


Flats, Ib, case 4 doz....... 
OYSTERSS§ 
Standards, 5 oz 
Standards, 4 oz.......... 1130 
Standards, 10 oz......... 
Standards, 8 oz..... 200 
SALMON® 

Alaska, Tall, No 2.35 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 4% 
Cohoe. Tall, No. 1.45 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %4.. 1.05 
Pink, Tall, No. 1....... 1.35 
Columbia, Flat. No. 1... Out 
Columbia, Flat, No. %............. 
Chums, Talls . 
Medium Red, 1.36 £30 
Wet or Dry, No me 
Wet or Dry, No. 1...... 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 


F. 0. B. Eas Me, 192 
Oil, Keyless 


% Mustard. Keyless .............. 
California, per case 


No. res 


ifornia, 4s ...... 
California, Is .......... 

California, 4s, Fin. 


gel 
Balto. N.Y. 
Seconds, No. 2, in Water.......... sess 
Standards, No 2, in Water........ .--- 95 
Whi Extra Standards, No, 2. in .. 1.00 91.15 
Whi 
Whi 
aT 
Ty 
Pl} OUR cece al 
Pl 
In’ 
= = 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.50 92.50 
Standard. NG, 1.60 F180 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1..........-. 1.10 1.25 
Preserved, No. 1........ 
LOBSTER* 
8.50 
3.25 
3.25 
TUNA FISH—Whi 
12.50 
24.00 
Out 
Out 


THE CANNING 


‘distinctive, 
label, can be one of your best 
- salesmen. Let us design such 
a package for you. Over fifty 
years experience is back of 
knowledge of correct 
package designing PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


Physician—You cough more easily this morning. 
Patient—I ought to. I practiced all night.—Black and Blue 


“What are you cuiting vu. 

“An item about a California man securing’ a «.. _ because 
his wife went through his pockets.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Put it in my pocket.’’—Candle. 


Jay. 


FEMININE 
Mother—What do you want # nickel for? 

i Tillie—So I can buy some candy to eat in front of that hor- 
wade Mark contains rid girl next door an’ not give her any.—Life. 
"seven hundred and eighty thousand 

registered and unregistered brand 

names and their complete history. 
We search titles and help safeguard 
against infringement. Much costly 
litigation has been a by our 
investigations. 


‘substantial property value, and no 
brand should be adopted without 
investigation. We make no 


BEWARE OF THE AMMUNITION 


He—I had a good joke to tell you this evening, but I see 
you are not in a condition to hear it. 
She—Why? 
- ne if your face lights up, the powder will go off. 


O05 © 


STILL WAKEFUL 
Musical Mother (to nurse)—If baby won’t go to sleep, bring 
her here; I’ll sing her something. 
Nurse—Oh, madam, it don’t do any good. I have already 
threatened her with that.—Le Rire (Paris). 


; 


BUT HE LEFT THE MILK 
Father—Look here, my dear. I don’t mind you sitting up 
late with that young man of yours, but I do object to him taking 
my morning papers when he goes.—Lace Yarns. 


A PAIR 

“T see you have your arm in a sling,” said the inquisitive 
passenger. Broken, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the other passenger. 

“Meet with an accident?” 

“No; broke it while trying, to pat myself on the back.” ? 

“Great Scott! What for?’ 
“For minding my own business.” 


The United States Printing 3 
-and Lithograph 


0) 


THE ED. 


An editor at a dinner table being asked if he would take 
some pudding, replied, in a fit of abstraction: “Owing to lack 
of space, we are unable to find room for it at present.”—Black 
@ and Blue Jay. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., mCineinnatt, Ohio. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BOX STRAPPING MACHINES 
Cary Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROKERS. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 


H. E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


See Labeling Machines, 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ame Mpstine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn, 

Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
2 Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
K. Robins & Co, Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Lerner 
See Bottlers’ Mehy. 


Filling Machines, bottle. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


sve Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co. Baltimore. 
Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 


achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. | 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 

Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
= for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


chem, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Grain Cleaner Co., ‘ee’ Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams -——— Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Whitaker Glessner Co.. Wheeling, W. Va. 
COAL, from the Mine. 
Md. Coal Mining Co., Baltimore. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 
Colors, Certified for foods. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
— and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORN COB CRUSHER. 

Burgess & Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, IIl. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKEBS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morra 1, 

Peerless Husker Co. Buffalo, N. X. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wra ete.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper , Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., N.. ¥. 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins #4 Co., Balti more. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mehy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
Co. New York. 
‘ontinental Can Co., Syracuse, N. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. ‘ ~ 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chieago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, ge 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 

chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho a. 
Friction Top Cans. See tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cheaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. 
Generators, electric. See mo 
Glass-lined Tanks. See lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mc y. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., a 
Litho. Co., Rochester, N 4 
. 8S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Sees Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 


Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 
Pea Harvesters. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
oe 3 Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 


See Scales. 
See Pea Canners’. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Ams Machine ae Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., 

F. H. Langsenkamp, I ndianapolis. 

Huntley Mtg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Cleaning 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, U 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING. MACHINERY. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
licers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


See Cannery . 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
fm Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Cookers, continuous. See 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kett! 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, etc. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SUGAR—Canners’ 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "“Ciacinaati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


See Gen- 


TANKS, METAL. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Tusbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


Veeenee Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers'’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Cary Mechy. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wrappers, paper See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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LABELS 


doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Sane Se. A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
WORKS 


ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND properly — 


spells “SUCCESS” 


We operate MORE 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. .. Write Us 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


cLARKSBURG, 


ote 
Bhs 
‘ 
< 
«lt 
ae 


CONTINENTAL 
COMPANY 


INC. 


